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SWEET POTATOES. 








HOW THEY ARE RAISED IN SOUTH JERSEY, 

The best soil for sweet potatoes is asandy loam. 
If sand largely predominates they will flourish 
if well manured. New ground or virgin soil is 
especially favorable for this crop. It is the com- 
mon practice to sow buckwheat on new land for 
the first crop and then to plant sweet potatoes 
for the second. An abundant crop is the general 
result. In a heavy loam the vines grow luxuri- 
antly, but the tubers are generally small, rooty 
and of inferior quality. In clayey soil sweet po- 
tatoes will not thrive. 

For sweet potatoes deep plowing is not advis- 
able. In rich, deeply tilled soil the tubers have 
a tendency to strike downward and to grow 


very lengthy, which is of course not desirable. 
bo plowing should be rather shallow, but the 





ground should be thoroughly worked. The 
opinion is pretty well established that it is the 
best plan to plant sweet potatoes in hills. When 
so planted they can be worked by horse power 
both ways and a vast deal of hand hoeing saved. 

The usual distance apart for the hills is 2 feet 
9 inches each way. In new ground or heavy soil 
3x3 feet is a better distance. The ground is com- 
monly marked out by a one-horse plow one way 
and by an apparatus that makes three or four 
marks across the other way. 

The best manure for sweet potatoes is horse or 
stable manure. It should be well rotted and 
short. Half a shovelful to the hill is none too 
much. An active man can manure ten thousand 
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and is so left until just before planting time, 
when three more hoefuls from the other side of 
the furrow is drawn up and thus the hill is done. 

Planting time in South Jersey is from May 15th 
to June 15th, at which time all danger from frost 
is thought to be past. While sweet potato plants 
are hardy they will not endure frost. 

The best variety to plant is the Yellow Nan- 
semond and Red Nansemond or Jersey Red. 
The first is the standard Philadelphia market 
potato. It isa first-class cropper and keeps well. 
The latter is a superior table potato and is very 
desirable for family use. 

It is important to have good plants, such as 
are stalky and well furnished with roots. Great 
pains should be taken to have plants sprouted 
from seed free from the black rot. Plants 
affected by it usually turn yellow and die. The 
disease is also transmitted to next season’s crop. 
Many of the tubers will rot in the ground, and 
if stored away what is left will not keep through 
the winter. 

The plants just before being put out should 
have their roots wet; they will start much 
better. It was formerly the custom to set out 
sprouts by hand and it was a back-breaking 
business. But a better time has come and better 
methods. With a long, slender pair of wooden 
tongs in one hand and a long, slender wooden 
spade in the other a smart operator will put out 
ten thousand each day. The plants should be 
set well down. Of course just before or after a 
rain is the best time to plant. Ifthe weather is 
very dry the plants must be watered for a few 
times or they will perish. The top of the plant 
will frequently die off, but if the root remains 
fresh it will grow again. 





High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 11. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

It is a source of constant surprise to find among 
my neighbors that those farmers who know little 
or nothing about agricultural chemistry and sci- 
entific farming, as it is called, own the best farms 
and raise the best crops. They have the finest 
cattle, the fattest horses, the best tools and 
fences, keep their work well in hand, and make 
the most money. How this can be I do not 
understand. It would indicate that to succeed 
in agriculture one must not bother his head with 
books and theories but depend on plain, inherent 
gumption. Certain itis that all the money-mak- 
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plowed furrow. In this way the hill is half made of vook farming, and when spea 


go ag. 
tural newspapers that air the teachings of college 
professors, turn up their noses with an air of 
manifest contempt. I do not understand this 
condition of things, but I do observe it, and here 
place it upon record. 

Another thing that surprises me is that there 
is not a farmer in my neighborhood who believes 
in, or practices, deep plowing, but myself. There 
is not a plow in the township that runs deeper 
than six inches, except my own. But I shall 
prove to these people that if a six inch soil is 
good, a twelve inch one is better. Last year my 
corn crop was a partial failure because I did not 
plow deep enough. I shall not make the same 
mistake twice. 

The leading farmers about here haul stable 
manure from thecity. They have large wagons 
and splendid teams of four horses with which 
they bring out from the city five or six tons at a 
load. They all say that, while it is expensive, 
it pays. There is such unanimity in this belief 
that I have myself placed a team on the road. 
We commenced this spring but as yet have only 
hauled one load. I find that when the team is 
away the farm work gets behind. The ditching, 
draining, hauling of soil for compost, plowing 
and subsoiling, get delayed or neglected alto- 
gether, so, for this season, at least, I shall not 
haul any more city manure. I may go into that 
business extensively next winter, when I have 
hay and other crops to market, but I shall devote 
my energies for the present to growing said crops. 

I find it does not suit me very well to do the 
heavy part of the farm work. It agrees with me 
far better to kooster around. Here last month 
when John was away for the manure I hitched 
up my driving horses to the plow for a start in 
the oats ground. Things did not work to please 
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me. The March winds blew a stiff gale, some- 
times stealing my breath away, and filling my 
eyes with water. The nags were somewhat fiery 
and wanted to trot. The ground was a little too 
wet and the frost lingered in clumps about the corn 
stubs. To make matters worse the plow would 
not scour. (In this it differs from my calves.) 
Every few yards the plow would fly out of the 
ground and it would be a minute or two before I 
could convey to the minds of my skittish steeds 
that I desired them to stop. There was no fun 
in pulling the plow back to where it bounced 
out; in fact it was the toughest kind of work. 
It. made me blow, sure enough. I fear that I said 
“confound it!’’ more than once, but I will not 
say positively. I found that by whistling the 
tendency to such exclamations was abated. I 
was determined to stick to it until the horses 
should tame down into a moderate pace and the 
plow share should become clean and bright, but 
things grew worse until noon, when the dinner 
horn came to my relief. The dinner horn was 
the toesin of my soul that day, and no mistake. 
Never was sound more welcome to mortal ears. 
In the afternoon I went to mill. 
a = 
June Budded Peach Trees. 


BY RANDOLPH PETERS. 


The only objection I know of to a June budded 
peach tree is its small size, and the fact that it 
cannot be raised North, where the growing sea- 
sons are short; but to offset this I claim that a 
small, young, thrifty tree is always preferable to 
a large tree. The June budded peach trees can 
be taken up with tap and all other roots perfect, 
and should be planted without cutting the tap 
roots. By cutting the tap, the whole of the roots 
are surface roots; this affects the whole charac- 
> of the tree, renders it more liable to “ 
changes by heat, cold, wet or dry weather, an 
the tree so treated is shorter-lived and less pro- 
ductive than a June budded tree or a tree raised 
from a seed and never removed, as in this case 
tap roots not disturbed. 
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Beet Growing. 








From ten to twenty tons to the acre—Requisites 
of a crop—KEinds to plant.. 

If the agitation upon the subject of growing 
beets for sugar in this country, which is now go- 
ing on, has no other good result it will call at- 
tention to the great value of beets for cattle food 
und spread abroad a great deal of useful informa- 
tion upon the best method of culture. 

Whether this country will yet learn to make 
the sugar it consumes from beets, or from corn- 
stalks and amber sugar cane, we are not prepared 
to express an opinion; but we are pretty sure 
that beets can be grown with profit for winter 
cattle food in many sections of the country. 

Last year those farmers who grew beets for 
the Delaware Beet Sugar Company obtained an 
average yield of ten tons per acre, and it is be- 
lieved that after the culture is better understood 
the product can be increased to fifteen and per- 
haps twenty tons. According to the eminent 
seedsmen, D. Landreth & Sons, of this city, who 
grow annually enough of this crop to yield 2500 
bushels of seed, say that ten tons of the Long 
Blood beet can readily be grown to the acre. 
The average product of the Maine farmers last 
year was ten tons, many growing as much as 
twenty tons to the acre. 

A deep soil seems requisite for this crop, 
which should be made mellow, of course, heavily 
manured for a previous crop. Fertilizers, such 


’ as superphosphate, bone meal, etc., if judiciously 





used will pay, but it should be placed below the 
seed, with a slight covering of earth between. 
The proper time to plant is, in this latitude, 
near the close of April, during May or as late as 
the middle of June. Prior to June Ist, is best. 
The seed should be drilled or dropped by hand 
in uniform rows, 18 to 20 inches apart, and cov- 
ered one-half to three-quarters of an inch deep. 
Cultivation must begin early and be thorough 
in the early part of the season. The thinning is 
one of the most important parts of the work, and 
should be done carefully, and at the right time, 





no. 1. 


when the beets are about the size of a pencil. If 
drilled in, use a hoe the right width, and cut 
through, leaving a hill every 6 or 10 inches and 
carefully pull all plants, except one in each place, 
and this one should not be disturbed in any way. 
The beets will ripen about October 1st, and should 
be harvested during that month. 

The Delaware Beet Sugar Company, we believe, 
supply seed of the ‘“‘ German Imperial Sugar 
Beet” at 30 cents per pound; the Long Blood 
beet, which Landreth considers best to grow for 
cattle food alone, can be bought of that firm, but 
we do not know at what price. 

We recognize that in beet culture, as in other 
operations, “a little experience is'worth a cart- 
load of literature,’ and therefore suggest that 
dairymen and sheep farmers give the beet a trial 
and see for themselves how well it pays. 

Among farmers with whose operations we are 
acquainted, the Ruta-baga is chosen as a root 
crop in preference to the Beet, the reason being 
that it can be grown from land from which some 
other crop has been taken the same season, the 
culture is more simple, it is done after harvest, 
and is less expensive, while the yield per acre is 
generally satisfactory. Were the Ruta-baga as 
valuable for cattle food, ton for ton, as the beet, 
the latter would be ruled out altogether, but it 
is not, and it is a question each farmer must de- 
cide for himself which of the two roots can 


score the most points in its favor. 
tA et ROLE SRLS 


A Virginia Letter. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I notice in a recent 
issue of your paper you speak of how to make 
our farms pay. I concur with you fully. Our 
farms ought to be cut up into smaller farms and 
sold off to good citizens. We have one northern 
man with us that purchased a farm a few years 
ago at $6,000, one-third cash, balance on one and 
two years; he has paid for his farm and has 
money left. He is a good citizen; our people 
wanted to send him to the Legislature last fall, 
but he declined. Send us some more of the same 
kind; our lands are cheap, climate good, and 
healthy. We have fine iron ore as well as farm- 
ing land.— Wo. D. H1x, Appomattox Co., Va. 


pac giana as 
A Job for an Inventor. 


Wanted, some genius to invent a machine to 
cut green fodder for stock ; a machine that can 
be drawn by a horse (or if need be an old blind 





mule,) and driven by a boy through the patch, 
that will cut and gather up a cart-load of fodder 
without stopping and deliver it in the cattle pen 
at the barn inside of a few minutes, say as quick 
as a boy can go up into the hay-mow and tumble 
down the shoot. Who’ll do it? 


> -—_—___—_ 


Bee Notes for May. 


Italian bees are so much superior to the native 
blacks that no beekeeper should be content with- 
out them. One season’s experience with both 
varieties will make one feel the truth of this as- 
sertion. Italians are much more docile, will 
gather more honey because of the greater length 
of their tongues, and are more productive. 

Bees should be strong in numbers now; those 
weak colonies should be looked after, and if the 
cause lies in the queen another should be procured. 

Colonies in box hives or ‘“ gums’’ should be 
transferred into movable frame hives as soon as 
apple blossoms come; for transferring select the 
time when most bees are out in the fields—a little 
before noon is the best time. With a little smoke 
bees in the hive can be subdued, the old box 
should be removed, the new hive set in its place, 
so that incoming bees will be annoyed as little 
as possible. The old hive should be broken open 
at one of its sides, the first comb nicely removed 
and placed, same side up, into a frame, fastened 
with tin strips bent around the frame or with 


- thin wire; place frame with the comb into new 


hive as soon as possible. Treat all the combs in 
the same way, placing combs containing brood 
near the center of the hive and keep all honey 
drippings nicely wiped up. Be sure the queen 
is in the new hive and shake the remaining bees 
to the ground in front of the hive—they’ll find 
their way home. I would by all means have all 
the frames in my apiary of a uniform size. Some 
use gloves and veilgfor transferring; we never 
used any and don’t recommend them. If bees 
are cross, use plenty smoke. In transferring 
thorough work is of first importance—haste next. 

Don’t invest in patent rights, and send no 
money to Mrs. Lizzie Cotton, who advertises so 
extensively in agricultural journals unless you’d 
have your profits reduced.— AARON F’. HEILMAN, 
Heilmandale, Pa. 


——~-<g>2 —__—_ 


The Two Pictures. 


We present two pictures of a country school- 
house, No. 1 representing the situation as it now 
exists, and No. 2 showing how the same house 
will appear after the women folks take the reins 








in the School Board. The world moves and one 
direction seems to be in letting the mothers have 
a hand in public school matters, and when it 


reaches that point we shall expect to see the 
school buildings made more attractive, inside 
and out, than they are at present. We thank 
our friend James Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., for 
the use of the illustrations. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Foddering at the Barn. 





Points on the soiling system—What some farmers 
ere doing—Sugar corn, plant now, etc. 

In some parts of New England the farmers 
have adopted the plan of not turning their cows 
out to pasture. Where they have done so noth- 
ing would induce them to go back to the old 
method. A farmer keeping ten cows may make 
100 loads of good manure during the summer by 
keeping his cows confined in stable or yard. 
This manure, put where it will do the most good, 
will increase the productivencss of the farm ten 
times as much as by the old plan, when summer’s 
heat dried and heavy rains washed all the food 
for plants from the droppings of the cows when 
out to pasture. 

Mr. A. L. McKinstry, of Massachusetts, made 
six acres support twelve head of cattle through 
lastsummer. On the 25th of May he commenced 
mowing and feeding green rye, and so cont nued 
up to the 15th of June, by which time he had fed 
off one and three-quarter acres of land, when, 
the rye becoming too tough to be relished by the 
cattle, the balance was made into hay. He then 
cut and fed green oats to July 7, when cut grass 
was fed up to the 16th, after which he began 
cutting and feeding green corn-fodder, which, 
with an acre of clover to help out, lasted till the 
5th of October, when he fed hay, cabbage leaves 
and turnip tops until the cows were put into 
winter quarters. 

Mr. Hannum, of this State, keeps 60 cows on 
a one hundred acre farm. He never turns out 
to pasture and therefore is doing away with 
fences altogether. In April he cuts rye, sown at 
intervals the fall previous, three bushels to the 
acre; rye is followed by clover, next oats, and 
then green corn. He raises beets at the rate of 
1700 bushels to the acre to feed with corn meal 
in the winter. His cows are kept stabled except 
four hours in the twenty-four. They prefer the 
stables, especially in fly time. In warm summer 
nights they are let out in a commodious yard. 
Manuring 30 acres heavily each year he gets 
nearly ail over the farm in three years, and rap- 
idly increases its fertility. 

As soon as the soiling system is generally un- 
derstood more farmers will adopt it, especially, 
of course, in the Eastern and Middle States, 
where land is dear. The objection generally 
raised is that it makes work. Of course it does. 
But the more work a farmer has, if it pays, the 
better, we should say. If it is desirable to avoid 
work let us not plow nor plant at all; take it 
“sisy, and if we can’t beaisy, beas aisy as wecan.” 

We close by saying that just now is the time to 
make a start with the system. Sow Evergreen 
sugar corn in rows, (we say rows because we 
mean it,) three feet apart, pretty thick in the 
rows. Keep it well cultivated until ears are 
formed and then cut and feed to the cows. You 
will need it in July and August to patch out the 
pasturage. Sow again towards the last of the 
month, and in the middle of June. This will 
give also a steady supply of splendid boiling 
ears all the summer and fall. 





> 
Some Recollections as a Pig Breeder. 


NUMBER TWO. 

More pigs are lost or so injured that they may 
as well have died at weaning time than at any 
other period of their existence. The feeder who 
can bring a litter through this trying ordeal of 
their lives without losing by overfeeding or stunt- 
ing by not feeding enough may consider himself 
more fortunate than a great many who may pro- 





fess to know all about the business. 

If pigs have had the advantage of a separate 
apartment to feed in, when they choose to, be- 
fore weaning, as we suggested in our last, they 
will be less affected by the change than they 
would be had they not the advantage of such 
treatment. As to the best age to wean men 
differ, some claiming that four weeks being old 
enough, others go to the other extreme and claim 
ten weeks to be better. In our own experience 
we find six to eight weeks the best age. When 
the sow has been a good nurse the pigs are strong 
enough to stand the change, while the sow is not 
as much reduced as she must necessarily be if 
the pigs are allowed to suck longer. 

The great mistake made by most feeders is 
that they feed too much at a time and not often 
enough. Careful observers have not failed to 
notice how frequent are the demands made by 
the pigs on the mother, at least a dozen times a 
day. We find it best to wean gradually, that is 
keep the pigs away from the sow several hours 
at a time for a few days before weaning. By 
this means they can be induced to eat more, 
while the sow is relieved to some extent of the 
fearful drain exacted by the pigs, especially a 
large litter. Most of us err in wanting to make 
too much growth while the pigs are adapting 
themselves to the change and thereby induce the 
great scourge of young pigs, viz., scours. We 
formerly lost a great many from the effects of 
this last ailment, but in course of conversation 
with a gentleman this topic was touched, and he 
gave us his experience and management with 
this disease, stating that he kept one or two day’s 
food mixed ahead of the present wants, and in- 
variably added some soft soap. We followed out 
his suggestions and have never lost a pig since 
in manner stated above. Wheat bran and milk 
with the addition of some middlings and ground 
oats after some days are perhaps as good feed as 
we can get. It undoubtedly is better if it is 
steamed or cooked, but this is out of the question 
with the average American farmer. 

Mt. Hermon, N. J. EUREKA FARM. 





a 
A Wrong System. 


The system which prevails of killing nearly 
all of the calves and filling up the herd with 
cows picked up here and there, is an expensive 
one. By raising the heifer calves from the best 
cows and using bulls from milking strains of 
pure bred cattle, the quality of our herds can be 
greatly improved and profit may be found where 
now there is none in the dairy business. The 
idea that it does not pay to raise your own cows 
meets with the most favor among those farmers 
who permit a half dozen serub cows to absorb all 
the profit from their other half dozen good ones. 


— <> — 


Creamery Associations. 


Now that so many farmers are interested in 
the subject of co-operative butter-making it will 
not be amiss for us to print a set of by-laws that 
may be used as suggestive data in the organiza- 
tion of companies in neighborhoods where such 
enterprises are entirely new. 

ARTICLE 1. The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders shall be held on the " 

ARTICLE 2. Eleven members or stockholders 
of the Association shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE 3. The President shall have power 
to call special meetings of the stockholders, and 
shall be compelled to do so at any time when re- 
quested in writing by any five of said stock- 
holders. 

ARTICLE 4. In the election of officers all stock- 








_ holders shall have one vote for each share of 


stock they hold. 





ARTICLE 5. The Board of Managers shall 
have power to employ a General Superintendent 
and such other assistance as may be required to 
carry on the operation of the manufacturing of 
butter, cheese and other dairy products. They 
shall make all arrangements for the selling and 
disposing of such articles manufactured in such 
manner as they may think most advisable and 
profitable. They shall on or before the tenth 
day of each month make a statement of the work- 
ings of said creamery for the preceeding month, 
and after paying the necessary expenses for 
carrying on the same, make a dividend among 
the stockholders pro rata, according to the num- 
ber of pounds of milk furnished by each, and 
pay the same thereto. They sha)l keep a correct 
account (or see that itis kept) of all the milk 
furnished to said creamery and all the butter and 
cheese and other products sold, and have quality 
ot the milk tested sufficiently often to be satisfied 
that no adulterated milk is furnished by any one, 
said test to be based upon a standard of milk to 
be found pure for the day; and if such milk 
should be furnished by any one, they shall report 
the same to the President, whose duty it shall be 
to send out a committee of three to the premises 
of said delinquents witnessing the transit on the 
ensuing morning, of the milk from the cows, to 
the factory, which shal] again be tested as on the 
previous day, and if found to vary the party in 
question shall be judged guilty of having diluted 
the same, in ratio as shall appear. The penalty 
for the first offence shall be ten dollars, and for 
any thereafter, twenty dollars for each offence. 

ARTICLE 6. Milk shall be delivered at the 
creamery from the first of April to the first of 
October, in each year, between the hours of six 
and half-past seven o’clock, a. m., and from the 
first of October until the first of April, between 
the hours of seven and nine o’clock, a. m. 

ARTICLE 7. Each stockholder shall receive, 
by weight, his proportion of the waste from said 
creamery, according to the number of pounds of 
milk furnished. 

ARTICLE 8. The Treasurer shall give bonds 
with approved security to the company, for asum 
not exceeding double the amount that may be 
likely to come into his hands for one month, and 
shall receive one-half of one per cent. upon all 
moneys that shall be received by him as said 
Treasurer for his services as such. 

ARTICLE 9. The Secretary shall keep a record 
of the transactions of all meetings of the stock- 
holders and the Board of Managers, in a book 
kept for that purpose. 

ARTICLE 10. The By-Laws can be enacted, 
altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any stated or special 
meeting of the association. Each stockholder for 
each and every share of stock held in the associa- 
tion, shall be entitled to receive an interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, payable at the 
annual meetings, to a charged to the expense 
account. 





> 
A New Idea. 


Mr. Edward Burnett has invented a new but- 
ter-worker, that some people think will astonish, 
if it does revolutionize the butter world. When 
the butter comes in the churn, he dumps it into 
a cloth, and places cloth and all in a revolving 
upright cylinder. This “buzzes” the milk out 
with a perfectly even pressure, leaving it dry, 
and in perfect condition. It is the work of oly a 


minute. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


—Pigs should be castrated at from four to six weeks 
of age. 


—The standard of a good cow should be 8000 pounds 
of milk a year. 

—Everybody who churns ought to have a thermome- 
ter to gauge the temperature of the cream. 

—A Merino ram crossed on the best common sheep 
will produce a very desirable wool, good mutton, and 
good lambs. 


—For sore shoulder in a working horse dissolve pow- 
dered alum, nitrate of potash and borax, of each 2 0z., 








in a’pint of hot water, and bathe the parts as often a3 zy | 
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convenient. Ofcourse it is necessary to have good fit- 
ting collars to insure a cure where treatment is pursued 
while the animal is at work. 

—We have given in recent numbers several remedies 
for diarrhoea in calves. They may come in play now 
on some farms. 

—The creamery excitement has reached Berks Co. 
and her solid farmers are talking Dutch at a great rate 
over the new idea. 

—John I. Carter says that Embree’s butter worker 
was the best one on exhibition at the Dairy Fair in 
New York last winter. 

—H.C. Myers, of Bucks Co., Pa., writes that “an extra 
orifice in a cow’s teat is closed simply by applying a fly 
blister to the orifice, which will cause it to heal over; 
but it must be done when the cow is dry.” 

—The laziest man we have heard ot lives in Connec- 
ticut. He rigs up his wagon so he can attach a churn 
to it, and then makes an old horse of his draw him 
around with it whenever he wants a little butter. 

—Do not buy a currycomb in the spring when the 
horse’s coats are thin; use an old comb now. In buy- 
ing a brush get one of good quality though costly ; it 
will be cheaper in the end than to buy a low-priced 
one. Certain! 

—Milk dairymen who send milk to the New York 
market are to get 24 cents per quart for the summer 
months, delivered at the station. Near Philadelphia 
the farmers pay 
freight, but in 
New York the 
city milkman is 
required to do 
that. 


—It is claimed 
for the Union 
churn, shown in 
the engraving, 
that it has no 
equal for rapid 
and thorough 
work, neatness, 
adaptability and 
ease of opera- 
tion. Having 
no projecting in- 
sides it is easily 
kept clean, and 
this is a decided 
point in its fa- 
vor. Four sizes 
are made. It 
contains a ther- 
mometer for measuring the temperature of the cream, 
a feature that undoubtedly commends it. 





—If your cattle have grubs on their backs wash them 
with a strong brine, and please report to JouRNAL if it 
does take them out or rather absorb them.”’—R. S. M., 
Gilbertville, N. Y. 

—J. Cloud & Son, of Clifton Farms, Kennett Square, 
Pa., have recently made quite an extensive shipment 
of blooded stock, both Ayrshires and Jerseys and Ches- 
ter White pigs to the interior of South Carolina; also 
quite a fine shipment to New York. They are now book- 
ing orders for their choice Chester White pigs, spring 
shipments. They advertise in the FARM JOURNAL. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefitsthem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FaRM JOURNAL. 


2, 806 i Weight of two Ohio Improved Chester 
Hogs. Send for description of this famous 
LBS. breea, and fowls. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, O. 


OW IS THE TIME to send in your orders to be 

filled in May and June, for Pigs from our different 

herds, eggs from our varieties of Poultry, Scotch Shep- 

herd Pups and Seed Corn. Also for Lambs from our 

Lincoln or Southdown herds, to be filled in October. 

Safe arrival of every shipment guaranteed. Sendjstamp 
for descriptive circul: ar. Address 

“LA GRANGE FARM, 
West Chester, Chester county, Pa. 


Foot Rot in Sheep 


Cured by WILE W’S MAGICAL REMEDY asif by 
magic. Also great success in reli-ving Corns and Bunions 
upon the haman foot from all pain and soreness, soon cur- 
ing them. Sent . 3 mail on receipt of price, $1.00; trial size, 
25c, Address J. T. WILEY, Oxford P.0O., Chester Co., Pa. 





~ HORSEMEN 
Now Is Your Chance! 


The two stallions *‘ VOLUNTEER, JR.,” and “* WAR- 
RINGTON,” will stand for service the coming season at 
the residerce of the subscriber, one mile south of West 
Chester, Pa. “VOL JR.” a bay stallion, black points, 9 
years old, 1070 Ihs., tremendous stifles, was sired bv that 
noted stallion, “Volunteer”; dam “Lady Little,” by ““Em- 
pire.’ VOL JR. is without exception the best disposition 
stallion in the Siate. Huis colts speak for themselves. 

WARRINGTON, a large and stylish, 3 year old bay 
sta'lion, with black points. sired by ‘‘ Draco.” he by 
“ Young Morrill”; dam *‘Lady Warrington,’ by ‘‘Union. » 
Warrington limited to 20 mares. 

Terms, $25.00 each—$5.00 cash at time of ser- 
vice. batance when mare has foaled. Kor further particu- 
lars address 

R. S. DARLINGTON, West Chester, Pa. 


FOR RAV Ae: old and 4 and 5 yr. 


e old “JENIFER” Arabian 
Colts. Stylish. Price. $200 and $250 each. 
J.J. PARKER, West Chester, Pa. 


all cherry red, for beef and 

ang: P PVONS. milk, and yoke unexcelled. Su- 

perior animals, all ages and 

sexes. PURE MERINO SHEEP and Grades, white woo). 
H. C. GRAFF, Kensington, Obio. 


ALLEY STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammo! h Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


JERSEY RE PIGS. A large 


herd to select from. 
Send only good ones for meme Pair rt akin, 15 or 20 
cents 8 pound. J. DU 
Dnroc | Farm, Dareton, Salem county, New Jersey. 
RANCIS w. HICKS. Avendale, Chester Co., 
Pa.,, breederof pure SHORT-HORN Cattle. Grade 
Cows and Young xen forsale. Pure White Leghorn 
and Buff Cochin chickens. Wood-burned Lime,5 bushels 
and upwards 25 cents per bushe). 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are decidedly the most profitable Farmers’ Pig, 
Have been known to dress 9) per cent of live weight; are 
emall bone and light offal; quick to mature, quiet and 
gentle ; valuable to improve native stock Joseph Harris, 
author of * Haris on the Pig.’ etc., tays of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the fimest Essex pig he ever saw. A 
few Pedigree Pigs for disposal at moderate prices, 
suitable tor breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solici:ed. Correspondence will have cheer- 
fal and aes atrention. 

. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 

N. B.—A limited numter of eggs for hatching from my 
prize-winning Brown Leghorns and Black Rea Bantams 
at $2 00 per 13. WARRANTED TO HATCH, 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 
PErE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready 
for shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weigh- 
ing 725 to 900 Ibs. dressed; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
H. W. AUSTIN, W oodstown, Salem Co., New Jersey. 


NEW and VERY IMPORTANT DISCOV ERY. 


The New Sheep Dip! 


Little’s Chemical Flaid. Novo-poisonous, non- 
corrosive. Mixes perfectly with cold water. Much 
cheaper and better than any other, as one trial will prove 
Cost of dipping less than 3 cents a sheep. Send stamp 
for numerous testimonials to T. W. LAWFORD, 

General and Wholesale Agent, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Or Ws. Hart CarRR, 1326 8. Board St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r WALTER & SO 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln and Southdown Sheep, Chester 


WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERKSHIRE and 
ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, and different 
breeds of poultry. Send stamp for descriptive circular 
and prices for 1880. Address 

‘““LA GRANGE FARM,” West Chester, Ches, Co., Pa. 


BLOODED STOCK! 

Choroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy Po cali y, Sporting 
and Farm /ogs, all bred from 
the Choicest Imported and 
prize-winning strains and for 

le at fair prices. Write for 
vt you want and ask for 
URPEE'S ILLUSTRATED CaTa- 
Loeux, sent Address plainly w - ATLEE BURPEE 
« 0o., 224 « "nurch Stree t, Philade iphia, Pa. 


PENNOCK’ Ss 


Patent Road Machine 


Wi'l keep Roads, Streets, Alleys and Drive-ways five 
times better for about half the present cost, 
We will send machines on trial. Write for particulars 
and circalars. 8S. PENNOCK & SONS, Kennet Square, Pa. 


WORLD'S HIG HWAY TO 
FORTUNE, HAPPINESS, AND HEAVEN. 
La: ge, 8vo., 700 pages, LJustrated. Sold only to agents. A 
Household Library of itself. Active, reliavle and energetic 
agents wanted to whom best terms ani exclusive territory 
will be given. Send for particulars at once to 
VANS & COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 9 Murray Street, New York, 




















BUSHELS OF ne LIME 
were produced last ye 


700,00 WM. B. RAMBO, Norristown, Pa. 
or ae WAGON ON WHEELS. 
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Sawing off a Log, 
Easy and Fast, 





Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $i00 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 


U. 8. Manufacturing Co., 149 Clark St., Chicago, Ill 

A. A. FRANK, Buftalo, New York, owns and controls 
Eastern and Middle States, 

CAUTION.—Any sawing machine having a seat for 
the uperstor, or treadles for his feet, is an infringement on 
our patents, and we are es all infringers, SO 
BEWARE w HO YOU BUY OF. 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS ajo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND FOR GCRIRLOGOE F AEE. 


ENTERPRISE MANUF G.C° 


HILADELPHIA PA, 
» TOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


PE interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city prope rties. Interest payabie 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security. absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and fuli in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 
property cheerfully furnished. 
Cc. P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 

Or to PUSEY P. BYE, 26 North 7th Straet, Phiia., Pa. 

Ref. rences.—C, W. Jewell. Prest., 1st National Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also Edi- 
tor Farm Jor wrnal. 
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White and Brown Leg- 
horns, W. F. Black Span- 
jish, (Highest class ouly). 
Eggs for hatching $1.50 per 13, ang antes a fair hatch 


or duplicate the order free. T. MILLER MILES, 
1601 Adams, St, Wilmington, Del. 


American Rose-Comb Dominique Eggs 
for sale from pure stock. My Dominiques have unlimited 
range of the farm. No other breed kept. Eggs 
$1.25 per 13; 26 for $2.00. Send for circular. 

PES: HILL, P. O. Box 596, Dover, N. J. 


~ CHARLES SCHOONMAKER, 


Breeder of High-Class 


tt Brahmas aud §. D. Game Bantams, 


Ligh Brahma eggs $1.50 per 15, or $2.00 for 24. Bantam 
elewhe .00 per 13, Write for particulars before ordering 
ere. Post- office address, Singac, New Jersey. 


‘From the most desirable varieties | 
of Pure bred High-class Fowls and 
« Ducks. New sprirg circulars of 


Fggs, Fowls, Pigeons, &c., now ready and FREE. Motto— 
“Low Pricesand Best Stock. A. M. CAREY, Selinggrove, Pa. 


EDWIN C. KELTY, 


768 Broadway, Albany, Vew York. 


Breeder of the CHOICEST STRAINS OF POULTRY 
of the following varieties: Light Brahmas, Plymouth 
Rx ks Silver Spangled Hamburgs, (of which I am Head- 
quarters,) B. Hamburga, (from imported stock only.) Amer- 
ican Dominiques B. B. R. Game Bantams. I would like 
very much torell you a setting of eggs from any of the 
above and I will guarantee them fresh and true to name. 
My price is $2 for 13, Packed to hatch any distance. 


B. R. BLACK, 


Mullica Hill, N. J., Breeder of 


Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls, 


For pleasure and Be neous. High-class Pare 
Bred Stock. EGGS FOR HATCHING from choice, 
selected specimens $1.50 per sitting; we 25 each for two or 
more. Eggs packed in the best manner; from 
13 sent to Texas, 11 hatched. 

Aa Handsomely Illu trated Descriptive Circular FREE. 


Scotch Collie Pups 


For Sale; by pane d Fe ass For circulars address 
Oo 
‘Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 


re BRINSER, Middletow n, Pa., will still sell 
= eggs from his beautiful yellow-legge 
PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 
at $1.00 for 13. After June Ist, 1880, 26 eggs for $1.25. 
Send for circular and price-list. 


KEYSTONE POULTRY YARDS. 

J. CHANDLER, Kennett Square, Pa. Breeder and 

e Shi-per of Thoroughbred Poultry. W. C. Black 
Polish, Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocke, Buff and White 
Cochins Amer. D *miniques, 8. 8. Hamburgs, B. B. Red 
Game Bin amsand Pekin Ducks. Eggs, $2. per 15. Bronze 
Turkey eggs $3 per 13. Also choice ‘loulouse g ese; eggs 
$5 per 13. These fowls are all selected aud mated with 
care. I shipped 1200 eges last season for hatching. Took 
7 First premiums on eight entries last winter. 


EXCELSIOR 


LAWN / 







THREE PATTERNS 


OF 
‘Hanp Mowers 


10 to 20 Incu Curt. 


nm 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
gur Sie Whees Mowep 
LichtEst 
SimPLest 


ep 
most DURABLE 
* Aut Our Mowe as GUARANTEED. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Qo Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List. 


We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


ESTERBROOK’S *pens 


PENS. 


EsTenerooKecs 
FA 







048, 14, 190, 383, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PENCO., 


Leading Numbers : 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St, New York _ 


EARS the RAMBO Lime Kilns, 


have been in operation. 
Address WILLIAM B. RAMBO, Norristown, Pa, 
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EDITED BY DE. A. M. DICKIE. 


Light Brahmas. 


Perhaps no breed of fowls has done more to 
stimulate an interest in improved poultry among 
us than the Light Brahma. It has been before 
the public in the hands of fanciers and breeders 
for twenty-five years, and its popularity is yet 
nearly or quite as great as it ever was. Its size 
and winter laying qualities, recommended it to 
practical poultry keepers, and the breeders of 
this variety have always made it popular at the 
shows, and by writing it up fully in the journals 
and newspapers. 

While it is an excellent and beautiful fowl in 
the hands of experts, it is essentially a fancier’s 
fowl, and requires careful breeding and manage- 
ment to keep it at a high degree of excellence. 
But this must be said of any breed. The Light 
Brabma in proper hands, is one of, perhaps, our 
very best fowls. It is large in size, quiet in dis- 
position, a good winter layer of fine large eggs, 
an excellent sitter and nurse, is easy to rear, and 
can stand almost any degree of cold. 

The adult Brahma has a strong tendency to 
lay on flesh and must be fed with judgment, but 
when properly fed, housed and managed it is a 
good practical fowl. It does not mature as early 
as the Plymouth Rock, but it is larger at ma- 
turity. Where one is not particular as to the 
earliness and precocity of his fowls he cannot 
make a mistake in selecting Light Brahmas. 





> 
Gapes in Chickens. 


BY J. H. ANDRE. 

Few of our readers are unacquainted with this 
disease and few, doubtless, there are who have not 
had losses from its ravages. By placing a chick 
badly affected with gapes firmly between the 
knees with its body in a perpendicular position, 
and stretching its neck until parallel with its 
body, the worms—which are the root of the trou- 
ble—can be seen by opening its mouth and look- 
ing down its windpipe and can be removed while 
the chick is in this position by taking a piece of 
hair wire a foot or so in length, place the two ends 
together and twist them hard at the ends and 
just enough in the middle to hold the loop in 
place (if twisted hard it would be too rough,) 
which should be from one to two inches long, 
and the loop large enough to spring together a 
little as it enters the windpipe, run it straight 
down until the end of the loop is below the 
worms, then give the upper end of the wire a roll 
between the thumb and finger which will cause 
the loop to turn, withdrawing it at the same time, 
the worms will be caught in the loop and drawn 
out. If you do not succeed the first time let the 
chick rest a moment and then try again. 

The trouble with beginners is they are not apt 
to go deep enough for fear of injuring the chick 
and get discouraged. By using a little care there 
is no danger. Place the wire parallel with the 
chicken’s neck on the outside while it is stretched 
ready for the operation, and you will get an idea 
how far down it should go to reach the worms. 
If iron wire is used, it should changed every day 
or two, as it will rust and become rough and unfit 
for use; it would also be better if it was oiled 
before each operation. For small chickens a 
horse-hair will do in place of wire, if you have 
none on hand, and for large ones a large wire 
will answer the purpose better. The above may 
look like a hard remedy to some, but it is a sure 
cure for a hard disease, and I never knew of one 
dying that the operation was performed upon. 





I have noticed a great number of remedies adver- 
tised in the past four or five years, and also many 
given, such as fumigating with lime, burning 
sulphur, etc. This is absurd, as anything that 
will cause inconvenience to the worms will cause 
them to draw down into the lungs and kill the 
chick immediately. Bingham’s, N. Y. 





> 
Doctoring Sick Fowls. 


From some remarks of the writer in the Janu- 
ary number of the FARM JOURNAL, it might be 
supposed that he did not think it wise to doctor 
sick fowls, or at least the medicines advertised 
in the JOURNAL were worthless. Both inferences 
are incorrect. Dickie’s Poultry Powder I have 
heard highly commended but have not used. It 
is certainly improbable that Dr. Dickie would 
lend his name to defraud and humbug people. 
Dr. De Groffv’s chicken powder I know to be 
very effective and perfectly reliable remedy, not 
only for cholera but roup in its early stages. 

In doctoring sick fowls it should be remem- 
bered that no medicine cures by magic, but only 
by being properly administered. Nor will any 
medicine, however good, take the place of proper 
food and care. It will not cure fowls nor keep 
them healthy if they are compelled to roost in 
quarters that are damp, filthy and infested with 
vermin, or if they are forced to drink water that 
is foul and reeking with pestilence. Every 
poultry-keeper should have at hand a package 
of Powder and then he should keep a sharp watch 
of his flock so that at the very first appearance 
of disease it may be checked. 

Just as soon as sick fowls are discovered, sepa- 
rate them from the rest of the flock. If not very 
sick, or if they are valuable fowls, put them in dry, 
warm and light coops. Use dry earta freely in 
their coops ; give only clean, fresh water to drink; 
if well enough to eat, feed lightly with soft feed, 
bread and milk or scalded meal and bran, and 
be sure to administer the medicine regularly 
and faithfully. If a fowl is too sick to eat 
if after fasting twenty-four hours it still re- 
fuses to taste food, a little may be forced down 
its throat. But unless fowls are very valuable it 
hardly ever pays to doctor them when too sick 
too feed themselves. Whatever the disease may 
be it is important to separate the sick fowls from 
those that are well. It is folly to dose the whole 
flock because one or two are sick, and it does the 
sick ones no good, for generally they get none of 
the medicine. Contagious diseases will spread 
rapidly through a flock if sick birds are allowed 
to drink from the same vessels and to roost in 
the same houses with the others. 


Mullica Hill, N. J. B. R. BLack. 


<p ——_$—____—_—_ 


FOOT NOTES. 





—Young turkeys will soon be in season now. The 
best way to manage them is to have a large coop for the 


hen turkey. It should have an open slatted front. 
Take boards from 16 to 20 inches wide and set them up 
edgewise and fasten them in position with stakes driven 


by their sides. Surround the mother turkey’s coop 
with these boards and make the corners close enough 
to prevent the little ones getting out. This makes an 
enclosed run for the young turkeys which should be in 
awarm, sunny place. They are to be kept in this place 
until they can travel well, and until the weather be- 
comes warm and settled. Feed them much the same 
as the little chickens. Many good poultry raisers feed 
the young turkeys and young chickens all from the 
same mess of prepared food. Curds drained and pressed 
dry are good for young turkeys. Do not give them any 
wet, sloppy food, and see that they are on dry, warm 
ground when quite young or they will get cramps and 
do no good. 

—The young chickens now need less attentive care 
than during last month. The weather is warmer, and 
the hens with broods a week old and upwards may be 
let out of the coops to travel around and help them to 
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find a portion at least of their living. But the broods 
must not be neglected because the weather is getting 
warm. They are to be fed as regularly and carefully 
as before, but they do not need so much food. The 
earlier broods can now manage wheat or cracked corn 
fur the last feed at night, and should have it; and 
as soon as they can manage it a few grains of whole 
corn to each chick at roosting time will keepthem from 
getting too hungry before morning. 

—Don’t allow young ducklings to get into the water. 
A shallow pan with water enough for them to drink is 
all they need until they are three weeks old or more. 
They are pretty sure to get lost through accident or dis- 
ease if allowed to go to a pond or stream before they are 
a month or six weeks old. Until this age they do not 
need any more water than chickens. Feed them well 
on any kind of food that is good for young chickens, 
and they will get along very well with only enough 
water todrink 

—Mrs. Jacob C. Sharpe advises burning all old nests 
as soon as the hens are taken off with their broods; 
“that nips the insects in the bud.” She says also, “if 
you wish to keep clear of disease give milk for drink, 
throw guano in their wallows, and that wood ashes, 
lime and oyster shells are staples for the layers.” 

—If you have not given the poultry house a thorough 
overhauling and cleansing you should lose no time in 
attending to it now. Clean out all the dirt, sprinkle 
well with carbolic acid dissolved in.water, then white- 
wash thoroughly. This heads off lice and makes the 
house wholesome and presentable. 

Keep the coops clean. These are sometimes neg- 
lected in the busy season now upon all rural communi- 
ties. Filthy coopssoon become lousy, and acombinaton 
of filth and lice are decidedly against the success of 
broods exposed to them. 

—There is plenty of milk on the farm now; see that 
the young chickens get some. Scald a pan of sour milk 
and stir some good bran or corn, chopped, or both, into 
it and pour it into a shallow trough where the young 
chickens can find it, and see what they will do with it. 

—Don’t forget that the summer and fall market for 
poultry is the best. Keep the chicks growing by good 
feeding and care, and as soon as they are big enough, 
fatten and sell them. 

—If your chickens are troubled with the Gapes, read 
the advertisements and see if you can find anything ad- 
vertised that will prevent and cure gapes. 

It is not too late to set and hatch the smaller or lay- 
ing breeds, as Polish, Leghorns and Hamburgs, yet. 
May is the best month to start them. 

—Have your chickens plenty of water to drink when- 
ever they want it? Is it of a character that you would 
care to drink yourself? 

—It is hard on the poultry farmers when the price of 
eggs is so low that it doesn’t pay for the wear and tear 
of the hens. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefitsthem 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FaRM JOURNAL, 


'TOCK-RBREEDERS AND Pou LTRYMEN 
K Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 
RYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor ‘FARM JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. SHAFFER. Macungie, Pa. Breed¢r of 
@F e BLACK COCHINS. WHI!tt COCHINS, BROWN 
LEGHORNS AND WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYs. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, Cochin eggs $3.00 per 13, 





The Farm J ournal. 


~— Bronze Turkey 
Grey or in es. lam now prepar- 
Hy to fill orders for eggs 
from my famous Grey Dorkings, imported bv T. 8. Cooper, 
from the Duke of Marlboroug 1's breeding. Price, $2 59 per 
setting of 13; $4 for two settings, BRONZE TURKEYS, 
excelled by none. Eggs $4 per setting of 13. Carefully 


packed. Address 
THOMAS COOPER, 
“Linden Grove,” Aqreuene, Pa. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, Pekin 
Ducks and Bronze Turkeys. They are the best of each 
kind, and in a!l cases the males are ofnoakin. Price of 
chicken eggs, $1.25 per sitting of 13; $1.00 each for 2 or 
more in one order. Duck eggs $1.25 per sitting of 11, or 
$1.00 each for 2 or more in one order. Turkey eggs $3 00 
per li. Satisfaction guaranteed in all reasonable cxs<s. 

JACOB PUSEY, WILMINGTON, Del. 


For Sale at $1. 00 


Pekin Duck Eggs #3! 


ducks are 
Palmer’s stock. I won ist, 2d, ana Special Piizes on them. 
Address % J. K SCHU 'LTZ Colebrookdale, Pa. 


FOR HATCHING.—From Light Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks and White Leghorns. Stock 
fine and perfectly pure, and in each case the 
males are ofno akin. Price of Light Brahmas, $2 per 13; 
Piymouth Rocks $1 50 per 13; White Leghorn, $1, aye per 13 
DANIEL MOON, Box 19, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


From Golden 
S or a C ing: Spargled Ham- 
“4 Fowls. $2 
per 13, ee per 26. Address 
‘0. 403 West oA etree. Syvilmtnyton, Del. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY "2X nbs.~ 


YARDS. 


oe VELSON & SEIBERT, 
kd ae = Chambersbarg, Pa. 
\ 23S Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 
(+ P. Rocks, W. and B. Leghorns, L. and 
D. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
= 5 hy Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 
a 






National reputation! 44 premiums 
this fall--8 at National Fair, Wash- 
ington, D.C. SOME CHOICE BIRDS ROR SALE. 


EGGS for HATCHING. 


Light Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 for 
13 or $2.00 for 2 doz., carefully packed at express. Extra 
fine stock. Care and expense not spared to get the best 
strains. ga A few COU pe of each to spare. 

F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa, 


EGGS ree HATCHING. 


Light Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, White 
and Brown Leghorns, Pekin, Rouen and C ayuka "Ducks, 
$1 per 13. Packed in baskets and sent to hatch. Stock 
second to none. 

ECHO POULTRY YARDS, 
East WILLISTON, New York. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


From Dark and Light Brahmas, Buff 
and toe Cochins, Brown & White 
Leghorns, 3. S. Hamburgs, Plymouth 
—. Houdans, B. B. Red Games, and 

B. R. G. Bantams,.Gold Sebright Ban- 
ak, Pekin Ducks. Bronze Turkeys 5 

Eggs, $2.00 for 13, $3.00 for 26, $5 or. 50. Sera 

Am booking orders now for eggs in spring. Eggs packed 
in baskets. Birds for sale afier Sept 1, 1880. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Letters answered promptiy, Stock second 
to none. Circulars free. 


HOMER H HEWITT, 


_ Williamsburg. Blair county, Penn. 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas o— 
and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 

’ Hamburgs, Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 

White Cochins, Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. 

Gone Bantams, G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS 
EASON. J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 
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Gomermine TO BE BREMEMBERED.— 
When you buy, get the best; it is always the cheapest. 
A bad article is dear at any price. 

I have this season added to my already fine stock of 
FOWLS some of the finest b!ood that money could procure, 
For a number of years I have mated and bred together 
fowls selected from the most noted strains in America, and 
claim now that I can offer to the public a strain of fowls, 
for size, form, purity of breeding, and the production of 
eggs. that cannot be eurpassed in America. Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, B. B. R. Games and B. B. R. Ban- 
tams. Eggs for hatching, fresh and true to name, carefully 
packed, and fair hatch guaranteed, $2 for 13. Liberal re- 
duction on large orders. (State where seen advertisement.) 

Cc. R, KEEFER, Cearfoss, Md. 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Brown Leghorn and Golden Pencilled Ham- 
burg eggs from yards of excellent and stylish birds for $1 00 
a duzen—that is cheaper than I ever offered before. This 
offer is good for yd and June. Fas mouth Rock eggs $1.50 
per dozen, or two dozen for $2.0( 

GAPE CURE AND POULT ty POWDER can be packed 
in same box safely at $1 00 per half dcezen, or $2.00 per doz. 
Kxpress charges will be but little more wih the Remeaies 
than without them. oy? at once. Mention this paper. 

Dre. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for sale trom pure stock; no other fowls kept. ‘:his stock 
has taken first prize wherever aon Will sell a few 


pullets if ordered —_, Bg) 1. r 13. 
COOPER, Avondale, Pa. 
WHITE AND 


o RITE AXP, YS DORKINGS 


aspecialty. I have several choice imported and Ist prize 
birds and a fine lot of their progeny, some of which are for 
sale. Also eggs after = of February at $5.00 for 26. 
Address . O. POOL E, Metuchen. N. J. 
‘ 

CHICKEN CHOLERA 

AND KINDRED DISEASES cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’S CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a = stimulant, keeping fowls in a 
healthy condition and increasing egg production. Has been 
tried and approved. Give it atrial. Observe price— 
Fall-size pack (1500 single doses,) by mail, 60e. 
Address HASSINGE 'S PHARMACY, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


The Farmers’ Fowl at Farmers’ Prices! 


Eggs from care- 
a selected 
Xa 50 per 13. 
_ ‘sent out last 
year hatched 80 per cent. 
A few fowls for sale. Address 
W. W. DEWEES, 
Street Road P.O. Ches. Co.. Pa. 2 


EGGS FOR HATCHING ! 

From first-class fowls. L. Brahmas, yard No.1, (hav- 
ing no superior.) $2 per 13; L. Brahmas, yard No.2, (fine 
fowls, $1.25 per 13; P. Cochins, (extra stock,) $2 per 13; 
P.R ocks, (very fine,) $1.25 per 13. 

J. F. SELLE RS, (Box 111,) Pottstown, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


Tabhseticine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
y ractical experience in poultry 
eeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market, It 

will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock health ae 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 

POULTRY POWDER 
AND 

GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry 42 A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


I & ) WY AR Produce Commission 

° ° Merchants. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. Send for Circular of Great Value, 

giving fuii instruction for shipping 

POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER AND PRODUCE, 


279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. 














$5 per 26, Leghorn $1.59 per 13, $2 ‘for 26 Turkey $2 per 1}. 


Pullets bred from cock direct 

ite ef Orns from J. B. Smith, mated wih 

+ cock direct from ‘W. H. Todd. 

Eggs for bette 75 cts. per 13, or $1.00 for 26. Bronze 


Turkey eggs. atper Will receive 3 ct. postage stamps 
for eggs. . H. JONES, B reathedsvil e, lle, Md. 


Drake strain; no other nenell 
mont Ror kept. Have taken Ist or 2d Prize 
‘ mage I have shown them, 


Eggs and chickens in seasson. so Rouen Ducks Send 
fer circular. E. JOHNSON, Daina Bucks Co.. Pa. 


EGGS GS. 


2.00 per 13; 26 for 
« 31.50 per 13; 26 for $2 00. w. LGGS., 
Waln rds. 
waar BLACK and BRO. LEGHORNS, and P. ROCKS. 


ee Hill Poultry Ya 
premiums this winter. Send for circular. 
JANEWAY & BURGIN, Y, Pawlings P. o., > es. Co., Penna. 


ae 


W.F.B. SPANISH AND BLK. BR CAMES 
age FOR HATCHING $2 PER [3 END STAMP 


CIRCULAR TO LOUIS ANDERSON srieawerou ia 
























J. B AYRES.| 
BREEDERS AND 


_ Send tf for Vircular. Address 


FOR nt ae FROM MY PREMIUM STOCK. Highest class P. Rocks—3 —_ Gilman, Drake 
B. Leghorrs—3 yards, Harker, a and Bonnig. W. C. Black 


and Stoddard 
| ‘GGS and Bolton, Pekin Ducks—Palmer, extra large. Al $1.50 for 13; $2.50 for 30. Packed to hatch. Also 
from my mammoth Bronze Turkeys, none better, $3 for 9; $5 for 18. A few extra fine B. Leghorns and 
P. Rocks, $3 to$5a pair. Superb W. Fantail and Tumbler Pigeous, 3 to $3 a pair. R. VANDERHOVEN, , Ral way;N.J. 


Polish— Wattles 


AYRES & COBBFETT, 


: aS. . ‘ : c [8. COBBETT. 
EGGS! | "iter. CHOICE FOWLS. EGGS. 
= Plymouth Rock, Brown Leghorn, Silv mangled Hamburg and Pit Game. 


ers 
AYR RkS & COBBELT, SLIGo, Clarion county, Penna. 





T he E FERCUSON 
BUREAU 
saves three-fourths the labor. 


the best labor saving devices. 
largest yield. Befor buying anv other Chun 





trated circular to 


THE FERGU SON MEG c 0., Burlington, Vt. 


CREAMERY. 


Surpasses all othersin quantity and quslity of butter made. It secures matured and ripened cream. 
which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, and of unequaled Keeping quality. 
an odors; isconstantly at the corre et temperature (58° to 60°);has room for the cream and bu tter, and 
It can be used with eitherice or water, and both summer and Winter. 
THE FERGUSON CONCUSSION CHURN isthe best. It combinesscientific principles With 
No floats or es. 


It excludes flies, dust 


Me the butterin granular form, and secures the 
eamer; orany pans, orcans, se nd for large illus- 
Iieliable Agents Wanted. 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 


“(The Farm JOURNAL is enteral at the Philadelphia 
post- retoe as second-class mail matter.) 


We supply all books at publisher’s 8 rates or 
less. If you need any write to us for prices. 





All who have sent us clubs of four or more 
can add thereto at the rate of 25 cents for each 
subscriber. 





Send your best ideas to the FARM JOURNAL. 
We want hints, recipes and wrinkles from prac- 
tical people. Let all help to make this paper of 
greater value to its 75, 000 readers. 





Every issue of the FARM JOURNAL costs 
over thirty dollars more than before the recent 
advance in the price of paper. Yet we still 
maintain the old price, 50 cents a year, or four 
copies for $1.00. 





We are asked which is the best lawn mower, 
“ Philadelphia” or “‘ Pennsylvania,” but we are 
not going to answer the question. We have used 
both and both are first-rate—as near perfection 
as we have ever found that quality in a machine. 





The lady readers of the FARM JOURNAL, who 
live at a distance from Philadelphia, will not 
neglect to send a postal card for a catalogue of 
the “Grand Depot,” John Wanamaker, Thir- 
teenth & Market streets, this city, and also for 
patterns of dress goods and other things that they 
are thinking of buying for spring and summer. 





We hope no one will send us the names of 
subscribers without sending the money at the 
same time. We request observance of this rule, 
not that we are unwilling to trust our friends, 
but because it adds greatly to our already oner- 
ous clerical office work. If it is impossible to 
get mailable currency, send postage stamps, 
which are always obtainable. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this NAL.” will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOU 





HORT-HORNS—BULLS, THE GET OF1 13th. DUKE 
of Airdrie 5535, also Cows and Heifers, for sale vy 
= TALCOTT & SON, Rome, N. Y. 





WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 


EUREKA MOWER, 


Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
Lightest Draft Mower in the World. 
Ray It lessens the ae - gathering the hay crop full 
twenty- -five bd cent. Add 
UREKA MOWE R COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa 
Or W. H. JONES, 1621 Market St., Philadelphia, ba, 
2 _CHAs. Ww. ROBE RTS, Goshenville, Coes. Co.. Pa. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sold!: 
HEADLEY?’S wonderfully popular work, the 


RAveLsor GEN. GRANT 
TRAVELS of 
is pronounced by the General’s intimate friends 
the best low-priced work — hence the splendid 


f zw SLLION copie 
success ot ST EY S bopke tetas. Wen 


3000 MORE AGENTS AT ONCE!! 


BEWARE of imitations. e send proof of 

superiority, sample leaves, steel portrait ot Grant ~~ 

| ull particulars free to all desiring them. Ad 
UBBARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila, 











Imported CLYDESDALES 


ALSO 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


and other desirable strains of Trotting Stock for sale 
cheap, and on easy terms. All stock guaranteed as 
good as represented. Catalogues sent free. Corres- 

Condene e solicited. Address POWELL BROS., 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS, 


6 to 10 months, suitable for spring service. Also young 
pigs. All bred from best stock in New Jersey. Address 
J. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hermon N. J. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED ae LIFE 
RATES. Agents _ wes wanted. Apply 

. STEPHENS, Vice- reeident. 


FARMERS’ BOYS 


can make it pay to become agents for Andersonville, 
a history of Southern Military Prisons, by J. 
MCELROY, late 16th Ils. Vois., now managing editor Toledo 
Blade, Nasby’s paper. The best advertised and fastest 
selling book in America--over 600 pages. The illustra- 
tions alone are best history of prison life extant. 
Send for terms, etc., to SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, Gen’1 
Agent, 29 So. Sixth St, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
Box 143, Moorestown, N J. Namethis paperon answering 


KANSAS 


The ATCHISON, SOPEA 
and SANTA FE R.R. CoO. f 
have now for nae 

















Choice Farming ‘and 
Grazing Lands, spe- 
cially adapted to 

Wheat Growing, f 
Stock ee 
and Dairying 
locatedin 





Icl, the 
favored 


the Cot-/f latitude of 
tonwood / the world,free 
Valley from extremes 


and 
cilso Y 








jf short winters,pure 
tocar rich soil: in 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, a 


A. S. JOHNSON 


Land Commissioner A. T. & 8. F.B.R.00 
Topeka, Kansas. 


-ANDS 








COOLEY CREAMER. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


BUTTER made by this 
process awarded SWEEP- 
STAKES at International 
Dairy Fair, 1878, and 
» GOLD MEDAL&FIRST 
a, PREMIUM at same Fair, 
_ #4 1879, FIRST PREMIUM 

wm at Royal Agricultural Ex- 
hibition, London, 1879, 

—- It Requires no Milk- 
i room. 
IT RAISES ALL OF CREAM BETWEEN MILKINGS. 
IT AFFORDS BETTER VENTILATION 
IT REQUIRES LESS LABOR 
IT IS MORE THOROUGHLY MADE, 
IT IS CHEAPER, and gives better 

satisfact'on than any other hy! of setting milk. 

THE BUTTER MADE BY THIS SYSTEM IS UNEX- 
CELLED IN ITS KEEPING QUALITIES 

— for ** Dairyman” giving full particulars and testi- 
monials, 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


W. H. WRIGHT, 
106 Orange Street, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
manufacturer of 


/~. FINECARRIAGES 


of all - warranted as rep- 

resentec The patent Jump 
/ Seat Carriage a specialty. 

Brewster Side Bar and End 
-<— S$pring Buggies. &c. We make 
the best carriage for the money rices and terms 
will be made satisfactory. Call and examine my stock. 


BEST IS CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 
We will give $1000.00 for any Alum or 
other adulteration found in 
this POWDER. 


Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, and by the best chemists 
in the United States. 

It is STRONGER than 
any Yeast Powder in 
the world. 

It NEVER FAILS to 
make light bread when 
used as directed. 
ItisCOMMENDED by every 
- ee who has given it a 
fair trial 

Itisanentirely NEW INVEN- 
TION, without any of the bad quali- 
ties of soda or saleratus, yeast or 
other baking powders. 

It has in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish the 
system. 

Good food makes good health; and health 
is improved or impaired in pro srtion as the 
food we eat is nutritious or otherwise. 

Lewis’ BAKING POWDER always makes 
good food. 

One can of this is worth two of any other 
baking compound. 

It makes bread whiter and richer. 

More than half the complaints of bad flour 
arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of flour turn 
out dark bread. 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 

Nearly every other baking powder is 
adulterated and is absolutely injurious. 

This is made from Refined Grape Cream 
of Tartar, and is PERFECTLY PURE. 

It makes the BEST, lightest, and most 
nutritious 

BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE, 
GRUL LERS, 
BUCKWHEAT, INDIAN, AND 
FLANNEL CAKES. 

A single trial will prove the superiority 
of this Powder. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


GEO.T. LEWIS & MENZIES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in 
season ; to be concise and to the point; to be practical 
rather than theoretical; in short to give our readers 
CREAM, NOT SKIM-MILK. We exclude long-winded dis- 
cussions and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. The 
Editor was reared at the plow handles—a born and bred 
farmer. Our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and 
who briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable 
way of doing things on the Farm and in the House, as 
learned from actual experience. It is through strict 
adherence to this plan, in every department, that we 
are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON , Editor and Proprietor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1880. 


This paper has a larger circulation than any 
other monthly agricultural journal in the 
United States, with one exception. In proof 
of this important statement we freely open our 
subscription books to the critical inspection of 
every advertiser who desires to test its truth. 


Solving a Hard Problem. 

One inevitable result of the establishment of 
creameries in almost every township in the 
counties surrounding Philadelphia, which is now 
in progress, will be to improve the condition of 
the milk producing business among farmers who 
supply this market. As the new butter and 
cheese factories will absorb a considerable pro- 
portion of the milk produced there will be less 
sent to market, which will consequently find a 
readier sale, at more remunerative prices. It 
seems probable, therefore, that those farmers 
who are not too far out and are near to stations, 
who have satisfactory milkmen to take their 
product, will find it best to stick to the old system 
notwithstanding the dazzling prospects of the 
neighboring creamery. Thus the creamery 
system seems likely to aid in the solution of the 
hard problem our dairymen have been wrestling 
with for four or five years as to how they could 
make both ends meet at the end of the year, to 
say nothing of laying by something for arainy day. 

“SSS aia 


Keeping Butter. 


There is always a spring tumble in the price 
of butter just after the cows are turned out to 
pasture. To retain the butter sweet and good 
for a better market, later in the season, it may 
be laid away in pickle. The butter must be in 
good order, and salted rather more than for 
market. Thoroughly work it until the butter- 
milk is all out. When firm, make it into small 
rolls, and wrap each one separately in a cloth, 
and lay them in a stone jar, and put a weight on 
them to keep them under the brine. Make the 
brine out of fine salt, strong enough to bear an 
egg; boil and strain it. 

oo 
Just Imagine! 


It was morning. His wife had gone down 
stairs to prepare breakfast. While dressing, he 
dropped his shirt stud into the basket of newly 
washed and ironed clothes, which had been 
brought up the evening before, but had not been 
distributed to their appropriate bureau drawers. 
The stud disappeared from sight. Now, we leave 
it to the fertile minds of our lady readers to 
imagine the awful condition of affairs at the end 
of ten minutes in and around that clothes basket. 
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Let Some of Them Off. 


A great deal is said in favor of keeping boys 
on the farm, but something can be said on the 
other side. Suppose they all stay on the farm, 
what will become of the cities? Our lawyers 
and judges, ministers, doctors, editors, our mer- 
chant princes, great manufacturers, our law- 
makers, governors and presidents mostly were 
farmers boys who did not stay on the farm. 
Were the cities not constantly recruited by fresh 
blood from the country they would soon dwindle 
into insignificance and succumb entirely to the 
enervating influences that surround city life—and 
as we must have cities let some of the boys off— 
the lazy ones, the tired ones, the ones that have 
no joints in their backs. To start them let them 
turn the grindstone and bear on hard. 

—But mind, boys, the farm offers far greater 
chances of success than city life! 


THE Pennsylvania State Agricultural Fair 
comes again to Philadelphia in September next, 
and a great National Sheep Show comes with it. 
Premiums of forty thousand dollars are to be 
given and a grand time is anticipated. The 
Exhibition will be held, as last year, in the Main 
Building of the great Centennial Exposition. 
Big as the affair promises to be, this twenty-two 
acre structure will hold it and not be half full. 


SomE po not like garlicy butter, though 
others do. Where garlic abounds in the pasture 
it is said that if the cows are turned out for a 
half hour just after milking the butter will not 
taste of it. A half hour’s daily pasturing will 
soon finish the garlic. A little bit of saltpetre 
will take the garlicy taste out of the milk, should 
it get in. 

WESTERN BUTTER used to be known in east- 
ern markets as “ grease.’’ With the very general 
substitution of co-operative dairying in the west, 
came a change, with result but too well known 
to us. Western creamery butter beats that of 
our eastern dairies all along the line. 











ACCORDING to an old Chester county farmer the 
best time to cut clover is as soon as possible after 
coming out in full bloom, before many of the 
heads begin to get brown, and to get the full vir- 
tue of timothy it should be cut as soon after the 
blossoms have fallen as possible. 





THE educated man will, other things being 
equal, make a better farmer than the uneducated 
man, just as certainly as a sharp axe will do more 
execution than a blunt one in the same hands. 





LET the plow run shallow and the cultivator 
deep. 








WE believe it to a be fact that in many town- 
ships the road taxes would be 50 per cent less 
than they are if supervisors would procure road 
scrapers. Yet the roads are half mended, in 
the old way, as though this were not an age of 
progress. 


Ir costs the tax-payers of this State $30,000 
a@ year to maintain the Agricultural College 
and its learned professors. We think it would 
cost about that much money to discover the 
benefit said college does to agriculture. It 
would require a powerful and expensive micro- 





scope with costly mounting, and a corps of scien- 








tific investigators of profound ability, to do it. 
And the question is then up for solution by the 
people of Pennsylvania, “‘ What are you going 
to do about it ?”’ 


R. H. Stuart, of Hamstead, Va., writes that 
H. C. VanDerveer & Son, of Somerville, N. J., 
do not do as they agree. This firm advertised 
last fall in our paper. We have had other 
complaints against them. Let us have more 
testimony. 


THERE Is an idiot up in Canada named 
“Vennor,” another in Roxborough, Pa., who 
signs himself ‘ Franklin,” and perhaps others, 
elsewhere, who have set up for weather prophets, 
and undertake to predict what the weather will 
be months ahead. There ought to be a law, 
universal everywhere, to suppress such nuisances 
at sight. Their silliness, and that of those who 
put faith in their predictions, cannot be borne 
with patience and sane human nature ought not 
to be subjected to such excessive trials as these 
beings inflict upon their victims, the general 
public. 








TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 


** Fand two of my neighbors have tried to cut 
lampblack with vinegar for coloring white-wash 
but it will not mix with the vinegar; tried both 
cider and wine vinegar. Please inform us the 
modus operandi and oblige” “ LIGHT.” 

We cannot explain the failure. Perhaps you 
were in too greata hurry. We have often suc- 
ceeded with vinegar, though alcohol and turpen- 
tine are better adapted to the purpose. Crude 
coal-oil would probably answer, though we have 
not tried it. 


Willis P. Hazard writes: ‘Pleuro-pneu- 
monia is very bad in Harford and Cecil counties 
in Maryland; counties that adjoin Chester and 
Lancaster, and there are parties bringing quanti- 
ties of cattle from there, which they are buying 
cheap, as the Maryland farmers are anxious to 
sell. But what a fearful risk these parties are 
bringing upon our State! In Chester and Lan- 
caster, then into Montgomery and Bucks, and 
soon through the State, and thence through the 
United States, aided by the warm weather! Our 
Club haveasked Secretary Edge tostop the impor- 
tation, and Congress to bring in their power’be- 
tween States. Maryland has recently passed a 
law similar to ours, and should stop it herself 
and keep it within its present bounds. 

West Chester, Pa. 

** It is not to be wondered at that persons 
with limited experience with hydraulic rams, or 
who have given the subject but little attention 
should often fail to make a permanent job. 
Very often a little perseverance and additional 
cost in procuring more fall or in increasing the 
supply of water, would prove a lifetime benefit.” 
So A. Gawthrop & Son, of Wilmington, Del., 
writes to the FARM JOURNAL. Being strongly 
impressed with the importance of this matter the 
senior member of this firm, having retired some- 
what from business, offers his time and services 
free (his traveling expenses paid, of course,) to 
our readers in going any reasonable distance to 
examine, level and stake out jobs, and will 
guarantee complete success in every case he un- 
dertakes, if put in according to his instructons. 
This firm has more rams in operation than any 
other firm in the United States and we know 
them to possess excellent judgment and skill in 
their business and are worthy of every confidence. 


Paris green is often wasted in application. 
It should be applied when needed to destroy the 
bugs without regard to the number of applica- 
tions. Much labor and material is thrown away 
going over potato fields and scattering the poison 
indiscriminately over all the plants, whether 
they contain bugs or not. Common sense counts 
in this matter. Wherever a nest of eggs has 
hatched out there should be cast a well directed 

pray of poison, and the patch should all be gone 
8 
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over as often as the plants seem to suffer, and no 
oftener. Moreover, never trouble yourself about 
the old fellows; they are hard to kill and it 
don’t pay to fight them with poison but slaughter 
the young ones as completely as needful to save 
a good crop of potatoes. 

Our opinion in this matter is reinforced by an 
experienced and highly successful grower of po- 
tatoes, who writes to the FARM JOURNAL, thus: 

“The bugs we manage in the usual way, by 
dusting with Paris Green mixed with soapstone 
or ry or both mixed, taking one-half of 
each and shaking out of tin cans with holes 
punched in the bottom of them. Ifthe old bugs 
appear early, in numbers sufficient to materially 
injure the plants, it is better to pick them off, as 
they eat but little and are very difficult to de- 
stroy with Paris Green and the cost is too great. 
Do not hurry with your poison, but wait until 
the plants show injury, then give it to them, all 
hands, and you will sweep the field. Choose a 
still day, if possible, and after, not before, a rain.” 

Efforts are being made by interested parties 
to write ‘London Purple” into notice as a de- 
stroyer of potato bugs, but Paris green, if pure, is 
unequalled by anything else. If there is any- 
thing that costs less per pound it is probably of 
less value. 


Corn notes.—May is the corn-planting as 
well as the apple-blossom month. In g 
ground, with plenty of manure and thorough 
cultivation, this is the one crop that rarely fails 
a good yield, and in importance to the average 
farmer leads all others. 

We need not give advice on “ when to plow” ; 
at least we shall not recommend fall plowing for 
this season’s crop, as some writers are doing. 

Plant when the white oak leaves are as large 
as squirrel’s ears; and when the dogwood tree 
is in full bloom. Bury the grains an inch deep. 
A slight coating of coal tar on the grains may 
protect from crows; otherwise feed the crows 
soaked corn. This may even induce them to 
bring back the corn stolen last year. 

For seed corn select a large ear with long grains 
of such a variety as will ripen early enough to 
escape the Autumn frosts. The smooth, flinty 
ears are not the best, for they rapidly deteriorate. 
The rougher the grain the better. 

We have some specimens of corn at our office, 
sent in by good farmers, who have seed for sale 
at reasonable rates. These can be seen by those 
who ca!l for the purpose. 

Never waste time in hand-hoeing corn except 
on new ground. Plant in rows both ways and 
work with the horse cultivator. 

More corn grows in crooked rows than straight 
ones, not because the rows are longer, but because 
there are more of them. Still don’t make the 
rows crooked on that account. 

If you have doubts about the quality of seed, 
test it by taking at random a certain number of 
grains and plant them a week before planting 
the — crop, two or three in each place. 
By this means one may easily ascertain what 
proportion of the seed will germinate, which 
will determine the grains necessary to a hill. 

We have noticed at Landreth’s and Dreer’s 
some Early Yellow Canada Corn, with fine, 
large grains, a variety which is suitable, and 
often used, for replanting in hills when the first 
planting fails to ali come = As it ripens in 
ninety days it may be planted quite late in June. 

The Chadd’s Ford, Pa., Farmers’ Club offers 
for the season of 1880 premiums aggregating one 
hundred dollars to boys of Chester and Delaware 
counties who raise the most corn on one-eighth 
acreofground. Full particulars can be obtained 
by addressing Willis P. Hazard, West Chester, 
Pa., the president of the club. We should like 
to know why a portion of the $30,000 annually 
squandered up in Centre county ia the neighbor- 
hood of the State Agricultural College could not 
be used in extending a similar offer in every 
county in the State. Won’t somebody answer? 

Mix the hen mauure with three times its bulk 
of mellow earth for manuring the corn in the 
hills. Use wood ashes, if you have any, to fertil- 
ize fruit trees. The practice of throwing ashes 
and hen manure together and leaving them lie 
wastes the ammonia. 








John H. Parrish, of Saundersville, Tenn., 
writes: ‘For six years I have made a study of 
the varieties of Indian corn, and will be glad to 





exchange samples by mail with others who may 
be interested in the subject.” 

“A hand planter that will plant seven acres a 
day is now to be had for the small sum of $3.00. 
Its construction is so simple that no skill is re- 
quired to keep it in order, and every time a hill 
is planted the operator can see the seed enter the 
ground as well as hear it. Said planter will 
— accurately in all kinds of soil with but 

ittle labor to operate it.”” This we have received 
from a person signing ‘‘Economy,” Newark, Del. 
Suppose he sends one of the planters to our office 
so farmers may see it. 

A shrewd farmer writes to us :—‘‘ When using 
concentrated manures for corn use lightly, if at 
all, while planting, and apply as a top-dressing 
around the hill when about 10 inches high at 
hoeing, covering it up immediately, and your 
corn will feel it at the right time while earing, 
presuming, of course, the object is corn, not 
stalks.” 
The Lawn. 


“Every balmy breeze is flinging 
Sweetest fragrance every way. 
*Tis the merry month of May.” 





Hot, salty water, poured on walks will clear 
them of grass and weeds. 

Trim evergreen trees and hedges in the 
early part of this month, in this latitude. 

One real nice, well-cared-for flower bed, is 
worth four or five neglected, sorrowful ones. 


The Truck Garden. 


Do not let young grape-vines bear fruit ; it 
hurts them. 

Keep tomatoes in hot-beds nipped back, so 
as to have stocky plants. 

A strawberry plant wilts; then look for a 
white grub at its base. 

Sweet potato sprouts can be bought of 
Richard Black. See his notice. 

Do not grow cabbage on ground occupied 
last year by turnips, nor vice versa. 

Seed for all kinds of root crops can be bought 
of several of our advertisers in this city. 

A pamphlet, full of real sound sense and 
gumption, on the culture of strawberries, is fur- 
nished free by M. Crawford, of Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Purdy says: “TI put from four to six inches 
of earth over the manure for melon and cucum- 
ber hills. It is well when the vines begin to 
blossom to nip off the tip end of the vines.” 

Sow radish with melon and cucumber seed 
to protect the latter from the striped bug. It 
willdoit. We gave this advice last year and 
saved many a crop of melons and cucumbers. 
So they wrote to us. 

** Our experience has been that currant and 
gooseberry bushes which grow in the orchard are 
very seldom attacked by currant worms, while 
those which grow in clear ground are occasion- 
ally stripped bare.”—S. C. M., Morrisville, Pa. 

*“* The sweet corn—Triumph—obtained from 
you Jast spring proved a success.”—W. H.S., 
Mill Run, W. Va. This is the universal testi- 
mony. For first planting we advise the Triumph; 
after that use Stowell’s, planting a patch every 
two weeks up to July 4th. 

Vegetables, such as cabbage, radish, lettuce, 
spinach, which are grown for their leaves or 
stems should be heavily manured with stable 
manure, while for peas, beans &c., such as are 
grown for seeds or pods, mineral manures, such 
as ashes, bone-dust &c., are best 

One hundred and seventy-five bushels of 
strawberries to an acre can be grown. A 
letter before us, from J. K. Barnum, a farmer, 
of Williams Co., Ohio, says: ‘I had my hand 
in the strawberry dishes in a small way, last 
year. I had a bed of strawberries 40 feet long 
by 274 wide from which I gathered nine bushels, 
or 288 quarts, of which I sold $17.50, the price 
ranging from 6 to 10 cents per quart.” Go thou 
and do likewise! 

“My general practice,” says 8. J. Allis, 
of Erie, Pa., an old grape grower, “is to tie up 
young grape vines to cheap stakes and take a 
crop of potatoes, cucumbers or some such thing 
off the ground and make this crop pay all ex- 
penses. I have sold $140.00 worth of potatoes 





the first season, off of a three,acre vineyard. 
The land was good and I cropped it two years 
and got a good crop of grapes the third year. 
The present owner told the dealer he sells to that 
it paid him about $150.00 per acre one year with 
another ; so I did not spoil it by cropping.” 


This sounds as if we wrote it ourselves, 
though we did not: ‘‘ When the garden crops 
are so arranged that every square foot of surface 
must be worked with the hand hoe, the gardener 
is liable to become as disheartened and discour- 
aged as a little boy when sent alone into a ten- 
acre meadow to pick up all the stones and put 
them in heaps. But, by putting “ brains” into 
the operations of the garden, and by arranging 
and planting in straight rows, so that a fat horse 
can be employed to relieve the intelligent gar- 
dener of his laborious drudgery, a large plot of 
ground may be cultivated in a neat and thorough 
manner, involving only a small expenditure of 
manual force.” 


In regard to picking strawberries for market 
it pays to keep out the small berries, and this 
can easily be done by each picker carrying an 
extra basket in which to put them. A few small 
berries, while adding but little to the measure, 
will injure the appearance and sale of a large 
quantity of fruit. The fruit shquid be gathered 
for market as soon as fully colored—not too 
ripe—picked without bruising the berry, and 
iuvariably cut off the stem with the thumb nail 
and forefinger, about one-half inch from the 
berry ; by pulling off the berry, a two common 
practice, it will not keep well, but will soon get 
soft and decay. The stems also give the berries 
a more salable appearance. 


The Orchard. 


What plant we in this apple tree’ 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays.their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

= > 





Purdy says: “Boil upa quantity of flour 
paste till it is very sticky, thin it with hot water, 
and pour this into the whitewash, and it will 
stick much better to the trunks of your fruit 
trees”’. 

Young peach trees, just set, according to 
D.S. Myer, of Bridgeville, Del., should have all 
the branches cut off, but don’t cut too very close 
to cut off the dormant buds on each side of 
branch ; also cut off top, say ten to twenty-four 
inches from the ground. After that for the first 
three years use the knife very little; an occa- 
sional branch and sprout to be taken out is ail 
that is needed until the trees have borne first 
crop; even then take none but dead wood. 

“The earth seems literally full of locusts. 
Can you or any of the readers of the JOURNAL 
tell us what to do to save young fruit trees? 
They are coming, and we want a remedy in time, 
if there is any. Please let us hear from some 
one through the JOURNAL May No.’’—A. W. 
STAMBAUGH, Beach City, O. 

We do not believe there is any preventive 
against damage to young trees from the 17-year 
locusts. Fruit orchards should not be planted 
out within two or three years of the appearance 
of these insects, as they are sure to play the mis- 
chief with the young trees. If any person is 
nearer right than we on this point let us hear 
from him. 


Christopher Shearer, one of the most 
successful orchardists anywhere to be found, 
considers that cultivation is essential to a good 
orchard. Plant potatoes, cabbages, beets, Xc., 
and avoid grain and grass. Sutter no grass to 
grow, and destroy weeds. Peach orchards should 
be plowed, manured, and treated with lime and 
ashes. He keeps the yellows out by promptly 
digging up and burning infected trees. He would 
not run a cultivator uoder a diseased tree, fear- 
ing it might carry the disease to healthy ones, 
His remedy for the borer is a mixture of 3 gallons 
of strong whitewash, 2 of strong lye, 2 quarts of 
clay, and 3 quarts of cow droppings. ‘The mix- 
ture is applied with a whitewash brush from 
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branch to root. The clay and cow droppings in 
the mixture prevent the lime from cracking open 
when it dries, and admitting eggs in the crevices. 

Henry Wager, of Berks county, Pa., began 
planting fruit trees ten years ago and now has 45 
acres of his farm in with fruit trees. He has 
3,195 peach, 525 apple, 28 pear, 25 plum and 10 
quince trees, Sixteen acres of his peach orchard 
were planted in 1869, and in 1874, 1,600 baskets, 
were sold in Reading at an average of $1.60 per 
basket, amounting to $2,560. In 1875, 3,000 bas- 
kets brought $2,550. In 1876, 4,300 baskets sold 
for $3,225; in 1877, the erop yielded only 300 
baskets; in 1878, 1200 baskets sold for about 
$1,500, and in 1879 the crop brought $770. The 

whole amount yielded from the 16 acres in the 
six bearing years was $10,750, or $1,790 per year. 
We give the amounts for the different years to 
show that the profits were continuous, and not 
exceptional. 

In apple blossom time the bark-lice hatch 
their young. Examine closely, then, the bark 
of young apple and pear trees and see if any of 
this pest can be found. This is the only time 
they can be readily destroyed, and if not de- 
stroyed your orchard may be greatly injured, if 
not ruined. Soap-suds, strong, applied with a 
brush, will do the business for them. 

In planting fruit trees aim to have them 
so that the hot dry sun will not have full effect 
on the ground about the roots. The great heat 
in this way injures the trees. Many who have 
trees in gardeus plant raspberries under them. 
The partial shade seems to be good for the = 1 
berries, and helps the trees. Blackberries would 
no doubt do well in the same situation. 

Hunt out the borers with a knife and wire 
from the stem of young fruit trees during this 
month. Koofiug telt wrapped around the trees 
two inches below the surface and five inches 
above will protect them from further attacks of 
borers. Nobody can succeed with fruit unless 
he defends the trees from the attacks of borers. 

The soil about newly planted trees should be 
kept loose and mellow all summer. Frequent 
hoeing near the trees is the thing and thorough 
working of the whole orchard should be given. 
Cultivation is just as important to the proper 
growth of trees as of potatoes and corn. 

Isaac Eyre is authority for the following :— 
“Trim apple trees when in full bloom, if not yet 
done, as it is a much better time than in the 
fall’’. 

“Vever allow grain of any kind to ripen in 
an orchard. To do so is tosap the vitality of the 
trees and permanently injure them. 

Dried fruit is whitened by driving the fumes 
of sulphur through the evaporators. 

Rich soil grows a tree larger in one year 
than poor soil will in three. 

Bone-dust and ashes are just the manure 
that fruit trees need. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the FarM JOURNAL. 





2 VERBENAS, or 8 new and rare Plants, $!; new 

Geraniumas, Ethel Beale, New Life, &c.: new Ciimb- 
ers, new Fuchsias, &c. Catalogue free. Address F. E. 
PASSETT & BRO., Florists, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also Jersky RED Pics 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8, COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


AND GLENDALE, 40 cents per doz.; $1.50 
ar pss owed 100, postpaid. Other kinds very low. 
nyders, $6 to $10 per 1000. Lists Free. 
Address STONE LAKE NUKSERY, La Porte, Indiana. 


FLOWERS and TREES 


of all kinds at lowest prices, Cut flowers, either loose or 
made into bouquets and designs, sent by mail or express. 
Catalogue free. E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Pa, — 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
BLIGHT PROOF PEAR. 
40 Years’ Experience in Pear 
Growing,” telling how to avoid the 
blight and insure good crops. ‘40 
Years’ Among Small Fruits,” telling 
what and how to plant. Either sent by 
mail for 15c.; both for 25c. Catalogue 
free. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
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1,000,000 HEALTHY 
PLANTS. 
Yellow Nansemond, 





POT A TO the Standard sort for Phila. 

and New York markets. 

Jersey Bed. very supe- 

AND rior for family use. Plants 

sprouted from smooth, 

© A BB A GE chunky seed; free from all 

disease. Sent fresh from hot- 

beds, carefully packed to 

PL A NTS carry safely, three days by 

e fexpress Price, 82.50 per 

1,006; liberal reductions on 

larger orders. Terms, cash with order. E. Win- 

ningstadt, the Standard early cabbage. Plants grown in 

open ground f»r second planting. Price, $8-00 per 100", 

Adiress RICHARD BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE OCCASION 
TO PURCHASE SEEDS. 

It is manifest that from Goop SEEDs ONLY can good 

vegetables be obtained; yet we see those who exhibit 


sound sense in most affairs of life, heedlessly purchase 
seeds of doubtful character and quality. 

The superior character of Landreths’ has been sub- 
stantiated beyond all question. We therefore invite all 
who are not already purchasers of Landreth’s Seeds to 
give them a trial. Those remote from druggists, gro- 
cers and others selling our seeds, can be supplied by us 
direct at reasonable prices. Ask your storekeeper for 
Landreth’s Seeds in Original Sealed Packages. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Vos. 21 and 23 SOUTH SIXTH Street, 
(Between Market and Chestnut Sts.,) 

__ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & PLANTS, 


Sugar Maple, 9 to 11 feet, each 75c., per doz., $8.00 





12to14 “ “ 1.20 : 10.00 

Norway Maple, 9to10 “ ~ ae “6 7.00 

Silver Maple, 10to12 “ - x 4.00 

Carolina Poplar, 10 to 12 “ * 4.00 

Purple Beech, 5to 6 “ * 1.00 9.00 
“ “ 9 to 10 “ “ 3.00 


Magnolias, in variety, from 25c. to $3.00. 

Weeping Elm and Kilmarnock Willow, $1.00. 

Arborvites, in variety, from 25 to 75 cts., $2.00 to $6.00. 

. for hedging, $6 to $15 per 100. 

Norway Spruce, 5 to 6 feet, each .50, per doz., $4.00. 

Flowering Shrubs & Hardy Vines. 25 to 50, $2.00 to $5.00. 

Gladiolus in great variety, and Tuberoses, 10, .50 to $2.00 

Ponies, Dahlias & other herbaceous plants, 25c. to$2.00. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 

Successor to Mahlon Moon & Son, 
Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES | 


LARGE STOCK! LOW RATES! 
STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTs WANTED, 

E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, New York. 
NIAGARA NURSERIFS. Established 1839, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great ~ eyed is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
“6 for $4; 35 for $53; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
4a Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





READ THIS! 


You can have Fruit and Vegeta- 
bles the whole year round by using 
ali | The GRANGER 
Family Fruit and Vegetabie Evaporator. 

It can be used on kitchen stove. No extra ex; ense for 
fuel. Dries fruits in two hours Retail price $3.50 to $10. 
Agents wanted in every town. Trade supplied at very lib- 
eral discount. Send for circular, free. 

THE EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Office, 706 Pink Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OZONE PRESERVING CO. 


For preserving Fruits, Meats, Eggs, Butter, Poultry, 
and ALL PERISHABLE ARTICLES, without SALT, 
SUGAR, ALCOHOL or COOKING in their NATURAL 
CONDITION, retaining their odor and FLAVOR. A 
large room full of different articles can be preserved at 
once. City, State, and Shop rights for sale. 
PRESERVING CO., 419 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


100,000 Healthy Peach ‘Trees 


of the most profitable market varieties, budded from 
healthy and prolific trees. Catalogues Free, prices low. 
Address E. R. COCH RAN ‘ Middletown, Del. _ 





A Tried and Excellent Super-Phosphate for 


$25 PER TON. 


ANALYSIS GUARANTEED AS PRINTED ON 
EVERY BAG. 
One dealer wanted in every town, to whom exclusive 
territory will be given. Manufactured and for sale by 
BAUGH & SONS, 
20 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE., Phiadelphia, Pa. 


830. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER 


Surpassing all 
others and pro- 
nounced the 
best, lightest, 
runs more easily, 
cuts longer grass, 
is more durable, 
requires less re- 
pair, cuts grass 
more smoothly, 
is less liable to 
obstruction, is of 
handsome ap- 





pearance. 
Penna. State Agricultural Society says: ‘‘It will, we 
believe, wear longer, do the work better with less labor 
than any other Mower. Une of the peculiarities is that 
it will cut hicher grass than any other Mower.” 
Every mah ne waranted. Address 
LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Phila., Pa. 


$20 to $25 per Ton Saved 


In your Fertililzers by using 


“POWELL'S Prepared CHEMICALS,” 


Why pay $35 to $45 for your fertilizers when 
$13 to $15 will buy you 


*“ Powell’s Chemicals’”’ 


For One ton Corn, Oats, Potato or Tobacco 
Fertilizer, equal to the best high-priced Phosphate in 
the market. send for ** Powell’s Book of Formu- 
las.’’ with directions for mixing, nearly 5l0 names of re- 
liable Pennsylvania farmers using them the past season, 
testimonials, etc. Good Local Agents Wanted. 

EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., Gen’l Agents, York, Pa. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER, 
With PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR 
Heebner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machines; 
also Feed Cutters, Mills, &c. 
Send for Illustrat’d Circular to 

HEEBNER & SONS, 
Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


In writing to us say in what 
paper you saw this adver. 








RAMBO LIME. <—@& 


The undersigned is now the owner or lessee of all lime quarries on the lands of the late 
Nathan Rambo, in Montgomery county, Pa., except one quarry abandoned 35 years ago as worth- 
less, and I am therefore the only person who can supply the genuine Rambo Lime. 

My quarries have been worked for 50 years and the Rambo Lime taken therefrom has no 
equal. The public is cautioned against buying inferior lime purporting to come from the same quar- 
ries. My product has always been known as the Rambo Lime, and it can be obtained through 
me or my authorized agents. Last year’s product upwards of 700,000 bushels, nearly equal to the 
product of all other kilns in Montgomery county combined. 

WILLIAM B. RAMBO, Norristown, Montgomery county, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








“Through the silver mist 
Of the blossom-spray 
Trill the orioles; list 
To their joyous lay! 
“What in all the world, in all the world,” they say, 
“Is half so sweet, so sweet, is half so sweet as May?” 








HOME TOPICS, No. 37. 
BY FAITH. 

A great deal is written about the proper 
methods of nursing and managing the sick, but 
if I may judge from my experience with nurses, 
they require to learn a good deal yet. We hear 
of “born nurses,” but I think their faculty is 
not so much in their quiet manner and gentle 
touch, as in a quickness to learn how other peo- 
ple attend to the minute of a sick-room. A 
person of education and refinement, either male 
or female, if they have good health, some nerve 
and common sense, can make a very fair nurse 
with little or no training; but the most gentle, 
careful, and even sensible person, if lacking the 
two first requirements, must be trained; or else 
learn to nurse at the expense of their patients. 
Many a woman in the country, with no near fe- 
male relative or friend who can take charge of her 
in sickness, is left to these untrained nurses, and 
very trying are the blunders made sometimes. 
After my first baby was born, my nurse, a 
woman of sixty, old in her profession, positively 
refused to turn or shake my bed, a feather one, 
till baby was nine days old; ‘‘it would be bad 
luck”; and nearly a week passed before a chance 
visitor relieved me from the necessity of sleeping 
with my feet higher than my head. At another 
time when quite convalescent, I told a nurse 
that I would like a little cabbage for my dinner. 
She brought me up at least a pint, effectually 
destroying my appetite for the whole meal; and 
I have never had a nicely arranged meal set before 
me by one of these country nurses ; fortunately, 
I am strong nerved and not squeamish, but have 
often wondered how folks with weak stomachs 
and delicate nerves could thrive under such 
treatment. The trouble with these folks is that 
when their turn to be sick comes they cannot re- 
alize how much of their bad feelings is due to 
poor nursing, attributing them all to sickness ; 
nor could they be convinced that a better appe- 
tite, and more general comfort could be induced 
by attention to little things. 

When a lady must be left to the care of an un- 
taught nurse, her only chance for comfort is that 
her husband or some other male member of the 
family is competent to oversee the nurse; it is 
important then that boys, as well as girls, should 
be taught the value of attention to little things 
in a sick-room, specially where the patient is 
not very ill; a crooked table-cover, a few scat- 
tered crumbs, a soiled towel in sight, medicine 
bottles “‘ standing round” are only a few items ; 
teach them to arrange a meal neatly on a tray 
with clean, and, if possible, pretty dishes; a 
single flower, if it be only a dandelion, in a tiny 
vase, will add vastly to the looks; have the food 
as tempting as possible, and never too much of 
it; all these things can be as well done by a boy 
as by a girl, and they should learn how to do it. 

The diet of a sick person requires more care 
than it often gets; the doctor and patient must 
both be consulted, and often the doctor a second 


| time, for it would be useless to prepare food 
which the patient would not touch, and tastes 
differ; variety is very desirable, and in this the 
city has great advantages over the country: 
suggestions and recipes for palatable dishes for 
the sick would, I should think, always be ac- 
ceptable. 

As May is specially the month for the enjoy- 
ment of salads, I think I will finish my letter 
with two recipes that I have found to give satis- 
faction. Take twelve medium-sized potatoes, 
boil them in the skins ; when cold, peel and cut 
in small pieces; take one teaspoonful sugar, one 
teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful of mustard, 
not quite so much pepper ; mix these thoroughly 
with a piece of butter half as large as an egg, 
heated ; add half a pint vinegar and bring nearly 
toa boil; then pour very slowly over two well 
beaten eggs, put it on the stove again till it begins 
to thicken and pour it over the potatoes; eat 
cold. This is a good extra dish for any meal; 
add a little onion if you like.- 

For lettuce dressing I use the same proportions 
of salt, sugar, mustard and pepper, but boil the 
eggs hard, and rub the yolks and spices smooth ; 
then add the melted butter or olive oil; melted 
ham fat will answer ; then add the vinegar slowly 
to avoid lumps; have the lettuce cut small and 
pour the dressing over it as soon as made. 


$$$ —$—__$__—____ 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 16. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

The season of marrying and merry-making is 
about over, and now in the countless new house- 
holds which have been established the less prac- 
tical work of finding each other out is going on. 
Not that these loving pairs have willfully been 
acting the part of deceiver ; but courting is com- 
parable to moonshine—it spreads a beautifying 
lustre around, Wipile the harsher sunlight of 
matrimony reveals all the little blemishes, often 
withers and blights thé young buds of affection, 
and leaves the heart dry and verdureless. Yet 
let not those whose eyes are being opened from 
the dream of love and youth, be cast down when 
they find the man they have married does not 
turn out, in his every-day clothes, to be quite the 
the hero he was fancied ; or the lady as angelic. 
Every pair have walked through the same val- 
ley, but it is a promenade they don’t say much 
about. Discreet people are not apt to talk much 
of their own mistakes, and if, in the choice of a 
companion for life, it is discovered an error has 
been made, there appears to be nobody to blame 
but the parties themselves. 

We have the privilege of doing our own court- 
ing, at least men have, and ladies hold a balance 
of power inthe right to veto. Perhaps no country 
affords to young men and women such perfect 
freedom in courtship as ours, such opportunities 
for mingling in society and becoming thoroughly 
acquainted, and yet we can foot up more iil- 
assorted couples, applicants for divorce, free 
lovers, affinities, and silent sufferers, than any 
Christian land under the sun. Possibly if our 
young girls were chaperoned a little more it 
would be better. They don’t seem to realize in 
their hasty engagements that the selection is for 
life, and that there is no way to break a marriage 
contract and leave them as blameless and happy 
as before. A wedding to me is as solemn as a 
funeral. When we bury a dear friend, we feel 
that celestial peace and rest is before him, and 
selfish grief at parting is assuaged by the thought; 
but when we marry a friend, who shall say what 
may be his checkered career? No two reared in 
different families, under different circumstances 
and surroundings, with inherited tastes and pro- 
pensities peculiarly their own, ever settle down 








to domestic life without difference of opinions 
and little stiff-necked oppositions, that mar the 
felicity of the new haven, and make many a one 
wish to be back again under the loving parent’s 
roof. When the marriage ceremony is said you 
are not yet wholly mated. Years must be con- 
sumed in assimilating tast s, in condescensions 
and mortifications ere your home will be what it 
was fondly anticipated, if ever. Whenever a 
person is heard to say, “‘ we never have any dif- 
ferences; our thoughts are always the same,” 
don’t believe them, they are romancing. There 
may be, however, a few people without ambition 
and with little brains who would not differ with 
any one, but they are the most undesirable to 
marry ; one soon tires of such nonentities and 
would gladly heave them overboard. 

Getting married is no holiday job, it is solid 
earnest. With it you take up duties and trials 
and responsibilities, that the young know not of. 
It weighs the home anchor and you float off on 
the untried deep, with nothing but unskilled 
youth with which to manage the craft. Those 
who expect to make a successful voyage have no 
time to fret over trifles, and little inequalities of 
taste and disposition must sink into insignificance 
in the more important affairs of life and duty. 
Yes, matrimony is not to be trifled with, but 
must be gravely and prayerfully considered. 

I asked Frank if he did not think my ideas 
correct, and he said, “ Certainly, my adorable! 
I not only think it, but know it to be just so, 
‘The sunlight of matrimony’ soon dried me up, 
and I’ve never been so green since.” Frank 
can’t understand the figurative language we 
authors use. 








About Several Things. 





BY MRS. M. 

In answer to “ Bella’s” inquiry about mush 
cakes I will give one way which I consider very 
good. Make the mush very stiff; when cool 
enough to knead add wheat flour enough to 
make as stiff as bread dough, add a little lard 
and yeast, let raise over night and bake on the 
griddle for breakfast ; what is left keep in « cool 
place until evening or for breakfast ; or made out 
in loaves and baked as bread, is equally good. 

Here are the directions for the best sponge cake 
and the easiest made: One egg, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of flour ; beat the eggs and sugar together 
for twenty-five minutes, flavor with lemon. I 
frequently double the quantity and make two 
cakes with the same amount of beating. 

I always beat the eggs and sugar together for 
all kinds of cakes and custards, in short every- 
thing that I put eggs and sugar into. All who 
try it will find ita great advantage, I think; the 
sugar is entirely dissolved then and consequently 
the cake will be much lighter. I think it is use- 
less to beat the whites and yolks separately for 
anything, except white mountain cake, marble, 
or something where they are baked separate. If 
you will beat the eggs and sugar long enough 
they will make a cake light as you would wish 
to see, 

We regard the FARM JOURNAL as a dear little 
friend, and await its coming very impatiently. 
We get so many good recipes and useful hints 
from it that we most wonder how we ever get 
along without it. 

I tried Jennie Jones’ recipe for omelet and 
found it very good, and experimented with sev- 
eral of “Country Cousin’s” suggestions very 
successfully; also read Faith’s effusions and 
Kitchen Thoughts eagerly. 





‘“sHe may expect his children to be mother- 
less before many years. She is a good and noble 
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woman. She toils and slaves with eight small 
children and two hired men (and a hired girl 
not to be thought of,) but she will soon find rest 
in the grave @or her poor overworked body; and 
before another year rolls around a new wife will 
be installed, with a hired girl and a piano.” It 
is pleasant to see every woman a real helpmate 
to her husband, but this is carrying the thing 
rather too far. 


Pens and Ink. 

“Where can I get a bottle of good black 
ink ?” J.Q, A. 

This inquiry reached us several months ago 
and served to remind us that not only good black 
ink is a rare commodity in some farmhouses but 
that good writing pens are also scarce. It 
furthermore induced us to try severa] kinds of 
ink and numerous pens in order that we might 
find something that we can recommend to our 








readers. Our search has been, we think, suc- 
cessful, so that we are enabled to furnish by | 
mail, to any post-office, one dozen pens, of excel- 
lent quality, postpaid, for 20 cents. These pens 
can be used with any good ink and will give satis- 
faction. There are two sizes, one for ladies, the 
other for gentlemen. The ink—which cannot 
be mailed—we furnish here at the office in bottles 
at ten cents each, or by the pint at 35 cents. It 
will be found to be excellent, much superior to 
that generally used. 





School-houses were not intended for prisons, 
yet they are constantlv being usedassuch. The 
practice of confining pupils beyond the school- 
hours—when the school hours are already too 
long—is not a good one, and ought to give way 
to a better system, or else the regular school 
hours should be shortened. 





Any man who does not supply his household 


with nice, dry, seasoned wood for the kitchen { 


fire, and plenty of it, throughout the summer, 
does not faithfully keep his marriage vows. 
Such a man is out of harmony with nature’s 
plan, and must eventually come to grief. ‘ 

Vo language can express the power, beauty, 
heroism and majesty of a mother’s love. It 
shrinks not when men cower, and grows stronger 
where man faints, and over the wastes of worldly 
fortune sends the radiance of its qnenchless 
fidelity like a star in heaven. 


How To Do Things. 





Shelves in pantry and store-room may be covered 
with paper. 

The moth deposits its eggs this month; 
sharply your furs and woolens. 

Make round holes in two corners of a towel and 
button-stitch them, rather than make loops, as most 
people do. 

Save all the odds and ends of hard soap; melted 
together in water over the fire they are execllent for 
dish-washing. 

They do say that white mosquito netting sowed 
together, three thickness, makes a better dish-cloth 
than almost anything else. 

Use white oil cloth, bound with red, for wall pro- 
tectors back of the kitchen table, and under the hooks 
where pans, etc., are hung. 

They say that Pennsylvania Dutch Girls make good 
preserves, but they do not tell how much sugar you 
take to a pound of girls, nor how long you let them boil. 


watch 


A soft cloth is better to dust with than a brush or 
wing. A brush may be used for the crevices of furni- 
ture. A mirror may be washed and,wiped with paper. 

Collars and shirt bosoms may be lengthened or 
shortened by stretching when ironing, and often are. 
They are often made unshapen and to fit badly by 
stretching the wrong way. 

By oiling floors with linseed oil, hot, with or with- 
out burnt umber, using a paint brush, rubbing it in 
well, you need have no fear of grease spots and fare 
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Such floors simply need 
washing or mopping with clean warm water. 


well to scrubbing brushes. 


“Country Cousin” writes: “Onetablespoonful of 
salt and tallow size of walnut, added to two quarts of 
boiled flour starch, will prevent sticking to the iron.” 

Wipe your shad with a coarse napkin, stuff with 
fine bread crumbs seasoned with cayenne pepper and 
salt, asmall bit of onion, chopped parsley and a lump 
of butter, then bake. Try it that way. 

“When mush is cold, remove the crust, add flour 
enough to roll well into cakes, put on bake-iron and 
turn frequently, until baked. Serve hot, split and 
butter.” This is for mush cakes. RACHEL. 

Dry the bread well on the top of the stove, turning 
often, before beginning to toast it. Do this any time 
through the day when the fire is good, not leaving it 
until time to prepare the meal at which the toast is to 
be used. 

As soon as the first flies make their appearance trap 
them. Foratrap atumbler, soap-suds and a piece of 
bread smeared with molasses, is as good as anything 
found yet, and enough sight cheaper than anything else. 
Keep up the fight all summer. 

Four or five thickness of paper ought to be put over 
the edge of each stair before putting down the stair 
carpet. This will prevent the carpet from wearing out 
so fast, and it is well to have the carpet a yard too long, 
that it may be shifted back and forth as it becomes worn. 

The umbrella will in time get old and dilapidated ; 
well, then buy a piece of percale, rip off the old cover 
for a pattern, and go to work. If neat and handy— 
mind, you must be neat and handy—you can revolution- 
ize the old thing, and make it as good as a brand new 
one that would have cost six times as much. 

“Young Housekeeper” writes, “can any of your 
readers tell me how to prevent the iron pot and tea- 
kettle from rusting the water that stands in them a few 
hours. I have tried the remedies suggested, boiling fat 
meat and scouring without obtaining the desired result.” 
Did you try keeping an oyster or clam shell in the 
kettle? 

Eggs packed in dry road dust small end down, put 
in a cool place, will keep fresh until the price goes up. 
Lime, grease or varnish is not as good as road dust. We 
have the most positive assurance of this from what we 
deem first-rate authority. Eggs are now twelve to 
eighteen cents per doz.; next winter they may be thirty 
or forty. 

Boil the hard butts of asparagus twenty minutes 
before the tender ends are putin. Tie allin a bundle 
with a string. Hot buttered toast laid on the dish at 
serving is nice. Eggs, whites and yolks beaten sepa- 
rately, seasoned and stirred together, with a little cream, 
make a delicious dressing. Put in the oven a few 
minutes, before serving, to set the eggs. 

In putting furs away for the summer shake them 
well, fold them in newspapers, and put plenty of 
camphor with them; place them in a linen bag, pillow 
case, or pasteboard box will do, and hang up in a dry 
closet. Some buy cedar boxes for the purpose, but the 
main thing is to take care of them early, not leaving 
them lie around on the spare room bed, chair, floor, or 
wherever they happen to light, for half the summer, as 
some do.—ANNA, Buckingham, Pa. 

When the hams and shoulders are taken from the 
smoke-house (and they should be taken soon after they 
are smoked), wrap each ham in tea matting, place them 
in muslin bags, and hang the bags in a well-ventilated 
room. The tea-matting is that which comes around tea 
chests, and most store-keepers have them to give away. 
This is preferable to hay or such like material; it is 
cleaner; it keeps the outer covering (themuslin bag) 
entirely clear from the meat on every side, and no bug 
can find a greasy spot to lay an egg on. 

We say once more that boiling an egg makes the 
white part tough, hard and tasteless. An egg ought 
never to be boiled. Put in cold water, let the water 
come to a boil, set back from the fire and let stand one 
minute; your egg will be jelly-like. Orit may be put 
in boiling water and then set away from the fire for 
seven or eight minutes. “I got one recipe for boiling 
eggs from the Farm JourNatL that is worth all last 
year’s subscription,” writes W. J. Pope, of Trenton, N. 
J. Above we repeat the recipe. 

There are points to be learned in washing calicoes, 
cambrics, muslins and the like. Make good warm suds 
of clean soft water and hard soap—or old soft soap will 
answer. Rub the garments through this thoroughly 
but quickly ; then throw into a tub of clear soft water 











slightly warm and well salted; then put through the 
wringer, starch and hang in the shade—but where they 
will get a good breeze—to dry. The salt in the rinse- 
water is invaluable for all articles in which the colors 
are inclined to fade. A little salt also added to the 
starch, prevents the iron from sticking, and gives, to 
such garments as require it, a very pleasing gloss. 
Iron on the wrong side, to be sure. 

If something nice is wanted as a relish for tea 
nothing can be better than potted herring. Clean your 
herring, wash them well and wipe them dry; then rub 
each one with salt and cayenne pepper; place in your 
jar a layer of herring, then some grains of alspice, half 
a dozen cloves, and two or three blades of mace; then 
put in another layer of herring, and so on until all are 
in; cover the herring with cold vinegar, tie up the jar 
with several thicknesses of paper, and set in the oven 
after the bread has been taken out; let it remain there 
over night. As soon as they become cold they will be 
fit for use. Shad, cut into pieces, may be potted in the 
same way, except that salt should be well rubbed into 
them the night before they are potted. Prepared in 
this manner the bones are destroyed and the fish form 
a dainty dish. 


Health Hints. 


Probably one-half the cases to which the physician 
is summoned, suggests little more than prudence, of 
care and good nursing. Happy will it be for the dignity 
of the profession, as well as for the good of the people, 
when the physician can afford to exercise his manhood, 
and say to his patient, “ Yes, sir; you are sick, but the 
philosophy of your condition indicates no need of 
physic—make yourself comfortable in the rocking chair 
with your feet upon the stool before the fire; and take 
a little ginger tea, or some simple food, as the case may 
suggest, furnished from the kitchen.” 

J. N. L., of Numa, Ill, wants a cure for bleeding 
warts. Pass a pin through the wart, hold one end of 
the pin in the flame of a candle, and let the wart fry. 
Then it will goaway. Ifyou do not like heroic remedies 
acommon and effectual way is to cut the hard part away 
with a pair of scissors and touch the roots a few times 
with lunar caustic. Another method is to take the 
yellow of an egg and stir in salt enough to make a salve. 
Apply this for two or three days, making it fresh for 
every application. 

Some of our family have been great sufferers from 
skin poison, caused by poison ivy, parsnip tops, &e. A 
few years ago we were advised to wet the parts affeeted 
frequently with a solution of alum in vinegar; it proved 
a good cure for us and we have used it with good results 
ever since, much better than any. We have tried sev- 
eral doctor’s lotions and ointments—B. B., Pineville, Pa. 

Parents should teach their little ones never to put 
pins in their mouths. It is more dangerous to do so 
than is generally supposed. Neglect of this precaution 
may cause years of suffering or perhaps sudden death. 

Don’t eat quite so much and you won’t have spring 
fever quite so bad. 

Beware of hair-dyes and eye-waters. 
do mischief. 


They often 


Stick to your flannels until they stick to you. 
Modes and Manners. 


Bonnet-strings are frequently tied in a bow be- 
hind and below the left ear or at the back of the neck, 
not under the chin as formerly. 

Ladies having old-fashioned polonaises on hand can 
transform them into stylish garments by keeping the 
upper part unaltered and adding to the lower breadths 
draperies of brocade stuff long enough to hide all of the 
underskirt except the flounce. 

It would be for the benefit of society generally if all 
mothers insisted on their daughters’ learning dressmak- 
ingan@millinery. A few months devoted to acquiring a 
knowledge of these branches of art would be well spent, 
and the girl would be made independent of dressmakers 
and milliners. and their tremendous bills. 

It is sinful extravagance to cast aside a garment 
simply because it has gone out of fashion. If it can be 
made over, well and good, but if not capable of being 
transformed into a newer and more stylish shape, it 
should be worn in defiance of the sneers of fashion, un- 
less, of course, “money is no object,” and any number 
of garments can be afforded. 

Mrs. A. recently took a last summer’s cashmere 
dress to a city dyer with result most satisfactory. The 
buttons and whalebones were removed, but no ripping 
was needed, and the lining came back not in the least 
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stained. Faded dresses, cloaks, curtains, shawls, etc., 
are changed and colored so as to look nearly as bright 
as new at a small expense by the modern dyers. 

The new flowers for bonnets exceed in variety and 
beauty a y former season. As a rule they are large; 
sunflowers half the natural size; ponies as large as life; 
great roses, crimson, gold and cream-color, tea, and in 
four shades of pink; poppies in dazzlingly-brilliant 
hues; great bunches of lilacs, wonderfully real-looking; 
chrysanthemumsin all colors; great clusiers of pansies; 
pond lilies, with rubber leaves, looking as though just 
gathered. These are some of the new styles. Bonnets 
are generally smaller than last season. They are ex- 
clusively trimmed with flowers, feathers being reserved 
for hats. 

Florsl Notes. 





When ants trouble pwonies when in bloom, as they 
often do, place a saucer of molasses on the ground close 
to the flower stalks, then they will descend to the dish, 
and are unable to extricate themselves, or else collect 
underneath and are easily destroyed. 

The common rose bugs are hard customers to 
deal with. Vick thinks the best way to stop their rav- 
ages is to pick them off and throw into scalding water 
or shake into a sheet early in the morning and then 
destroy them. 

The heliotrope is very sensitive to cold and should 
be planted out later than most things. 

Pansies prefer shade. Let them be planted in a 
cool, moist situation, and never in a sunny, raised bed. 

Tuberoses that flowered last year will not this. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


FRUIT AND TREES! 
ORNAMENTAL : 
LARGE STOCK! LOW RATES! 
STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTs WANTED. 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, New York. 
NIAGABA NURSERIES. Established 1839, 


CLLR LEREELLEL ELE EL LLL 


FELT CABRPETINGS 20 to 38 cts. per yd. FELT 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. FELT 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circular and Sample 
address C. J, FAY, CAMDEN, New Jersey, 


sadddddsddgedddadd dads 


LOOK | Your name neatly printed on 25 Star Dust cards 
+ for 10 cts. E. E. Witson, Goshen, Lanc Co., Pa. 


Tr. How made from cider. Sample by 
JELL EL email. J.A. WiLson, Chester Depot, Vt. 
10 cents for a patent INK BLOTTER, 

SEN D that will wash, and will last a lifetime. 


60 cents per dozen ; $3.00 per hundred. 
HANES BLOTTER CO., Hadlyme, Conn. 


ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 
Absolute Protectlon Against Moths. 


e CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 


110 & 112 Nassau St., New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


NEW URGANS 838 Scops, B set Golden Tongue Recus, & Oct's, 

Knee Swelis, Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to S2E%. Keforo 
you buy be sure to write me. Ilnstrated Newepaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEAT TY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


THE MICROGRAPH, The best micro- 
scone for the money ever made. 100 beautiful 
Pietares photograped on giass with each tn- 
strument. When magnified look as nice as stereo- 
scopic views. Money :eturned if not satisfactory. 
Price, postpaid. $1.00. Circnlars free, Adoaress 
D. L. SMITH, Waterbury, Conn. 


THE GREAT 
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“DONT YOU DO IT! 


Don’t part with your money until you 
know the truth. Interested parties are 
spreading the reports that MR. JOHN 
WANAMAKER is not interested in the 
old and famous OAK HALL Clothing 
business and does not personally direct 
its affairs. 


Nothing could be more Untrue! 


Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER has pre- 
cisely the same relations to Oak Hall as 
in the past. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN is what 
it has been ever since Mr. Brown died, 12 
years ago. 

Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER per- 
sonally watches over the faithful prepa- 
ration of the stock of MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, and the conducting 
of the store. Nothing is allowed to pass 
his eye that is not straightforward and 
true to the interest of those who have 
patronized the house for 19 years and 
depend on its reliability. 

From all appearances the year 1880 is to be 
the largest in sales ever known. 


The READYMADE Department is Better Stocked! 
The BOYS’ Department is Better Stocked !! 

The CUSTOM Department is Better Stocked .! 
The SHIRT Department is Better Stocked!!!! 


All this will be apparent on FIRST SIGHT! 
Please call whenever you can and look through 
this BEEHIVE of a Building, so busy with its 
Hundreds of Workpeople and Customers. Do 
not forget that Clothing of the W. & B. make 
will stand better service than any other that can 
be got and that it does not cost any more (if as 
much) as other makes. 


WANAMAKER & 'BROWN, 
OAK HALL,  SIXTH"AND MARKET STS,  PHIADELPHIA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


We hear of a number of butter-makers who have 

tried Bean’s Annatto for coloring butter and all pro- 
nounce it an excellentarticle. Among others is Milton 
Darlington, of Chester Co., Pa., who ma. = 600 pounds 
of butter per week. 

Mr. Newhall, of Toronto, Canada, has been writing 
pieces in the newspapers in defence of the mischievous 
English sparrows, but since they have eaten all the buds 
off his own plum and cherry trees and currant bushes, 
he sings another song. It makes a difference whose 
“ox is gored.” 

In regard to wheat, the advantages of change o 
seed from the very best soils and climate to a poorer 
and later, has been proved over and over again. Now, 
with potatoes it is quite the reverse. Seed potatoes 
should alyays be changed from a later district to an 
earlier, and also from inferior soil to a better. 

A subscriber at Dale Enterprise, Va., asks: “What 


is the best wo ork on the dise vases and treatme nt of horses 
and cattle; where can I get it and at what price? 
ellor’s “Diseases of Live Stock,” a new work, pub- 


lished in this city, is probably as good as any. The 
publisher's price by mail is $2.50, and will be furnished 
by us at that rate. 

C. P., of South Bloomfield, O., writes: “Is there a 
patent on hedge fencing or trimming, binding, tying or 
wiring thesame?” We do not believe that there is any 
patent that will or can molest you in bincing, tying, 
wiring or planting a hedge fence, in any manner you 
choose. As to patents in general not one in twenty 
issued will hold water. 

“IT see you advise the use of hellebore for currant 
worms; right. Seeing my rose bushes were being de- 
voured with the worm or slug that infests them, I 
dusted the bushes with hellebore; it worked like a 
charm. When East I made use of whale oil suds; it is 
more trouble to use, smells, and gives asmeary gloss to 
the leaves.”—S. S. Gruss, Baraboo, Wis. 

S. R. S. also says that powdered white hellebore 
dusted on the currant leaves when covered with dew 
just at dusk is an effectual remedy against the worms. 

W. C. Hoag, of West Union, Mo., asks: “ How early 
can I bud peaches to run them out the same season in 
latitude between 38° and 39°; what do you think of June 
budding on the peach; can I bud the plum and cherry 
the same as the peach—that is, this summer’s stock?” 
Answer to queries by Randolph Peters: “ 1st—You can 
bud as soon as the seedlings are large enough, but not 
later than from 10th to 20th of June. 2d—(see second 
page for answer.) 3d—Yes, but I have not had the same 
success with the plum and cherry as with the peach ; 
= have but a few d: ays to operate in, and the work cannot 

be done successfully except by experts, and the expense 
is greater than the fall budding, as all this hasto be done 
at a time when all other nursery work is pressing.” 

Wilmington, Del. 
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ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
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PLOWS! PLOWS! PLOWS! 

We have the best reversible plow in America. Will plow 
as well on level land as the best level land plow. Saves 
dead furrows. Send forcut. Address 

J. MAYNE, Gilbertville, Otsego county, N. Y. 


CHURN POWERS. 
if you want ‘the best, send to J. MAYNE, Gilbertsville, 
Otsego county, New York. Prices low. 


BUY 


THE BLATCHLEY 
PUMP 


for cisterns or wells of any depth.— 
Plain, Iron, Porcelain, or Copper lined. 
Brand, XC, G, XIX, GG, G No. 1, 
B, BB, B No. 1. For sale by the 
Hardware ‘trade, Country Stores, Pump makers, etc. 
See that the Pump you buy is stenciled 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY 
Manufacturer, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





308: Market Street, 


4 The Best is Cheapest. Ramt 
Lime for Land. is'iS nn 
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MILLS! MILLS! ! 


The Nonpariel Reversible Motion Crushing 
and Grinding Millis, so distinguished at the Centen- 
nial and State Fairs; als) the Big Giant Corn Mills, 
both exclusively controlled by 


W. H. JONES, 1631 Maree ILADELPHIA. 


for this section. Wholesale and Retail. 
The cheapest and largest variety of Agricultural Tools 


THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS. 

These Powers are 
Guaranteed to pro- 
duce more power, with 
Less Elevation than 
any other Railway Pow- 
er. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO. 
2101 Germantown Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
-. Also manufacturers of 
=~ PREMIUM FARM 
GRIST MILL. 


. IMPROVED 
f Hydraulic Rams. 


fe Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
A. GAWTHROP &SON, Wilmington, Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex. Phi la. 


P. E MBERE’S 
Butter Dairy 
Implement 
Works. 













Churns, Powers, 
Butter Workers, @ 
Printing Tables. 
Moulds, Prints, 
Shipping Boxes, 
&c. West Chester, 
Pa. Send for 
Circular. 


THE “ LILLY’ ‘ BUTTER- -WORKER 


won the first premium over 
all com petitorsat the great Penn- 
lvania State Fair, last Sept’ber, 
at the Centennial Building, Phila. 
And first premium at the 
Dairymen’s Fair, at Deihi, N. Y., 
last November, and firat pre- 
matum at the Delaware county 
Fair, near Media, Ps. The great 
superiority of the “‘ Lilly” is in 
the economy of a 
Time, a das a Salt Mixer. 
rculars FREE. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race 8t. 
cea Pa. 


Y % 4 
C HH U RN Ss. 
Cheapest and Best. No 
inside fixtures, and always re- 
liable. Six sizes of each kind 
made. Three sizes of the Lever 
Butter Worker made, Best ma- 
teria! used, and every Churn 
anv Rutter Worker warranted 
exactly as represented. One 
Churn at wholesale where we 
aes no agent. 

7s°'Fo Postal for Circulars. 























HOUSEKEEPER, ATTENTION ! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN. 

Are the best 
in the worid. 
Neither has 
Mian equal 

'] Over 600,000 

GLOBE 
Washboards 
sold in 1879. 
| No moresore 
| bandsor torn 
clothes onin- 
| ferior wash- 
) boards. Buy 
sa) it and try it. 
The Improv- 
ed Union 
Churn is the perfect butter-maker, 
} Kasier and Quicker than by any 
others. One trial will convince any 
i} one of the fact. 

Send for circulars vith full details. 
Liberal terms to dealer 
UNION MANUFACTUR’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Cooley Creamer, 


SN EUREKA 
» BUTTER-WORKER, and 


SWING CHURN 


For Sale by 
1JOSEPH P WLE,Ag’t 
West Grove, 
Chester County, Penna., 

Sa Circulars Free! 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
_ and convenient yet 
vented. Works 30 — 
Ibs. in less than five 
minutes, thoroughly 
working out the butter- 
milk and mixing in the 
salt. AGENTS ANTED. 
Send for circular - 
A. H. REI 
6N. sietheo techs St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAVIS’ SWING CHURN. 


Awarded First Premium 
at International Daity Fair, 
Dec., 1878, in competition 
with all the leading churns 
of the world. The box con- 
tains no flouts, or inside 
gear which mash the butter 
globules, ne cormers in 
which the cream can lodge. 
to be washed into the butter: 
milk and lost when the 
butterseparates. The butter 

gathers in the best pos- 
ble condition for washing 
in the churn with cold brine - water, 

IT IS THE ps TO WORK, 

T IS THE mas TO CLEAN. 
a a MAKES MOST BUTTER. 
ERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, y 
Bellows Falls, vu 


Cc. W. DYER, 


Vos. 327 and 329 North Water Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all 
kinds of country produce. Prompt returns, 


























making. 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. €om- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
July, August and Winter Butier made equal to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces lavor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to 3 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 
cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words ‘*GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book “ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
for it. Small size, 4 tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 234 Bs., 
$1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 

Address, 


[Trade-mark* Butter Maker” Registered} 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BuFFAIA, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND <i 


(CONTINUED.) 


“As an admirer of your opinions rendered heen 
your valuble paper, I wish you would give through 
that same medium your opinion of the Zimmerman 
Fruit Dryer, or rather the best dryer or process in use. 
Will it pay an average farmer to invest in one of those 
machines? I have had a sample of fruit so dried, that 
is exceedingly sightly, but has it no bad qualities ? 
Please give the information and oblige J. D.S. 

Quakertown, N. J. 

We shall not venture an opinion in regard to the 
Zimmerman Fruit Dryer not being posted. WillS. RB. 
S. answer our querist? Let us have this interestin: 
question talked over while the fruit is growing and 
ripening. Let all who can contribute information. 

Progressive farmers, who are interested in en- 
riching their farms, will find the little work published 
by Dr. C. Harlan, of Wilmington, Del., in 1876, on 
“Farming with Green Manures” to contain some very 
excellent ideas, As it only costs 50 cents, it is worth 
sending for. It gives some very strong arguments and 
states some surprising facts—in support of the authors 
positions. 

It will be seen on page 134 that J. A. Everitt, of 
Watsontown, Pa., offers for 1880 one hundred dollars 
for the largest yield from one pound of seed of the 
Magnum Bonum potato, which he describes as being 
far ahead of any variety yet brought to rotice. We 
hope our readers will go for that $100. Mr. Everitt also 
offers seed of the much praised “Mammoth Pearl” 
potato. 

“Will you please publish inquiry forme: which 
are the best known varieties of grapes for wine, when 
and how to plant them, situation and soil, the book that 
gives the best modern information on grape growing 
and wine making. Will some experienced subscriber 
of the Farm JourNAL please give information on this 
subject ?—JoHN E. BouMAN, Benbrook, Va. 

Any manure which is suspected of containing weed 
seed, should be forked over and thrown into heaps sev- 
eral weeks before using on the truck garden, and the 
fermentation which follows will destr >y a large portion 
of the seed. In all hoed crops be sure and plant in such 
a way that every hill or plant can be reached with the 
cultivator. 

B. F. asks us to publish the new tree law of Pennsyl- 
vania. We did publish it last September. Turn to 
your file. 

John Logan, of Mt. Holly, N. J., desires a remedy 
for warts on cow’s teats. 
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arms.—100 Delaware, Fruit and Grain Farms cheap, 
Catalogues free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


OR SALE.—A GOOD GRAIN, FRUIT and GRAZ- 
ing Farm, nicely situated and handy to water course 
or Railroad ; also to schools, churches and market. For 
particulars, "address D. C. COWGIL 
Dover. Kent county, Del. 


ror ry ALE.—A NICE FARM of 380 ACRES, 

14g miles from Guiney’s, on the Richmond, Fredericks- 

burg and Potomac railroad. Good buildings, an abun- 
dance of fine fruit. Will sell cheap. Addre 

T. _K. CHANDLER, Guiney’s, Caroline Co., ‘Virginia. 





“a FARM THAT HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ir 4 rf as a Dairy, Stock and Fruit Farm in the 
* State. For particulars, address 

HOMAS B. GLICK, 
Weaversville P. 0., Northampton county, Pa, 


900 FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 

LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 

sale. Fine << 4 Send stamp for description to 
ROXELL & SON, 

see "i O. Box 323, “Martinsburg, W. Va. 


JOIN OUR] FARMS feast 

COLONY. locinutvittin 

THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farm and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle i a the State Free of Charge. 

RICHARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent. RICHMOND, Va. 


Your Land Needs Lime. 


For best lime address WM. B. RAMBO, Norristown, Pa’ 














THIS JOURNAL WILL BE OF SERVICE TO ALL BUYERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS, 


CATALOGUE OF GOODS AT THE 


GRAND DEPOT. 


———- 9-—— -- 


AS IT CONTAINS A PARTIAL 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT TO 
WHERE CAN THE LARGEST STOCK BE FOUND ? 
WHERE CAN THE NEWEST GOODS ALWAYS BE HAD? 
WHERE MAY BUYERS BE SURE OF THE VERY LOWEST PRICES ? 


It is quite true that there are many excellent stores to deal at, but the Grand Depot 
aims to show its customers the 


LARGEST VARIETY OF GOODS! 


THE UNUSUAL ACCOMMODATIONS! 


The Spring of 1880 opens altogether the most Magnificent Stock. We have outstripped all pre- 
vious efforts in selecting and arranging our stock. Take a walk through the Grand Depot, and kindly send us 
word where such another stock can be found or what goods we lack. Do not hesitate to ask for Fine Goods, as 
we have them. Do not hesitate to giveorders for goods if not judges of quality, because we guarantee our goods 
to be as stated. Buyers run no risk, as any article that does not please or suit for color, size, quality or any 
other cause may be returned, if in same condition as when bought. This Catalogue is only partial on account 
of space required. We observe alphabetical order to be easy for reference. 


THE NEW STOCK OF 1880: 


RT NEEDLE WORK.—This stock abounds in all 
the novelties of Fancy Needle work. Zephyrs and 
fancy embroidered materials of every kind. 


LACK AND MOURNING GOODS.—Lupin’s and 
all other best makes of Cashmeres, Cashmere Jude, 
Tamise Silk and Wool Henrietta Cloth, Grenadines, etc. 


ORSETS.—Ever change in in fashion is closely watch- 
ed and followed, and every style and shape is kept 
on hand, so that every figure can be fitted, either short- 
waisted or “long-waisted,” slim or stout. COSTUMES.— 
A thoroughly up-to-the-fashion department, replete 
with Silk, Cashmere, Fancy or Plain Suits, for Wedding 
or Funeral occasions. A superb stock of the latest con- 
ceptions. CLOTHING.—We have four distinct depart- 
ments for Clothin 
No. 1—Gen lemen’ ’s Ready-Made. 
2—Gentlemen’s Custom Department. 
3—Boys’ and Children’s Ready-Made. 
4—Misses’ Coats and Dresses. 








RESS GOODS FOR LADIES.—Those who have 
never looked over the 11 long counters devoted to 
dress fabrics will have no idea of the extent or variety 
we keep ready. No trouble will be spared to bring to- 
gether in this section every desirable material made in 
any part of the world. 


MBROIDERIES, Ruchings, Collars, Cuffs, Hamburg 
Edgings—all that go under the head of “ White 
Goods”—are gathered in beautiful array in this section. 





LANNELS, muslins, Linings. All the popular makes 

of each kind of goods always on hand. FRINGES 

Trimmings, Notions, Buttons. We aim to have every- 

thing that ladies need in trimming dresses or for gen- 
eral sewing. 


LASS AND CHINA WARE.—The extent of this 
department amazes everybody. GLOVES.—Kid 
gloves of exquisite quality and finish. 


OSIERY AND SILK AND MERINO UNDER- 
WEAR.—This is one of the largest departments of 
the store, and it is now admitted that we have succeeded 
in offering (by means of our foreign connections) the 
finest stock of Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Hosiery 
that is presented in any house in the country. We im- 
— direct the Cartwright & Warners, Brettle’s, Mor- 
ey’s and such things. HOUSEKEEPING GOODS.— 
Two sections. 
1—Linen Goods, Sheetings, Table Furnishings. 
2—All kinds of Kitchen Goods. 
These stocks are now more complete than ever before. 
HATS AND CAPS for Gents, Boys and Children in 
extensive assortment and of qualities unsurpassed. 


NFANTS’ OUTFITS, Misses’ Clothing, Baby Coaches 
and everything needed for little people’s wardrobe. 


(SA VISIT OF INSPECTION IS REQUESTED. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
THIRTEENTH STREET, ) 


GRAND DEPOT, 





j the desirable goods for Children’s clothing. 


KNOW IS 


THE GREATEST ATTRACTIONS! 
THE TRUEST SATISFACTION! 


EWELRY, Fancy Goods, Jet Orn: aments, Belts, Fans, 
Poc ketbooks, Frames, ‘Ladies’ sags and Japanese 
Goods, etc. 
ERAMICS, Pottery and handsome pieces for Home 
Decorations not at fanc y pr ices. 





ACES, RUCHINGS, TIDIE S.—All the daintiest, deli- 
catest productions of i the bi ind and loom. 


ILLINERY.—Two spacious saloons and private 
rooms for our custuiiers to sce and select Bonnets 
and Hats. 





OVELTIES IN SILK§.—Magnificent Black and 

Colored Silks—rare Brocades. All the finest makes 
in the world contribute to make thivy department gor- 
geous 1n rich fabrics, and nothing is jacking to supply 
full assortment of all the dependable materials used in 
ladies’ dresses, 














VERSHOES AND OVERCOATS FOR LADIES.— 
Rubber goods of every kind. 
ERFUMEBY and Toilet articles of every descrip- 
tion. A special article of Tooth Powder that is 
highly praised. 


UILTS AND BLANKETS, Counterpanes, Crib 
Blankets, Piano and Table Covers in full assort- 
ment and at reasonable le prices. 
IBBONS of every conceivable hue, quality, width 
and pattern. This vast stock is unsurpassed, 


HOES for Ladies, Misses, Children and Gents. This 

department is known to form the largest shoe store 
in the United States. SILVERWARE, CUTLERY, | 
CLOCKS and reliable goods wanted in every household. 
SHAWLS, from the finest India—price, $600—to the 
lowest grade at $6. STATIONERY.—Books, Inkst: ands, 
Gold Pens, Pencils, School Stationery, Blank Books, 
Cards of Invitatation engraved in finest manner. 





OYS, GAMES, Archery, Fishing Tackle, Croquet 
and the little knick-knacks wanted for the amuse- | 
ment of children. 


NDERGARMENTS of Linen and Muslin for ladies 
in grand assortment. Also Misses and Children’s 
Underwear. UPHOLSTERY GOODS.—Lace Curtains, 
Cretonnes, Raw Silk and Jute Coverings, Cornices 
Rugs, Mats and Crumb Cloths, Lineoleum, &c. } 








Bho eee TRUNKS, TRAVELING BAGS, Cabaa, 
Satchels and the requisites of tourists. 





OOLENS, SACKENS, CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
for Boys’ wear. Velveteens, Curduroys and all 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


—A Cinnamon vine for 10 cents is Mr. Briggs’ offer 
on this page. 

A home fruit dryer can be bought at from $3.50 to 
$10 at 706 Pine street, this city. 

Take time to read the advertisements in this num- 
ber if the season is a busy one. 

We have selected the Esterbrook pen as the best we 
could find, and this is the make that we offer to our 
readers. Possibly your storekeeper can supply it. 

—A very instructive circalar to shippers of country 
produce is furnished free by E. & O. Ward, of 279 Wash- 
ington street, N. Y. This circular tells how to pack 
hog-dressed calves, how to pack eggs, butter, game, Xc., 
and gives a great deal of information that is useful to 
farmers who depend on a distant market. 

—We have had frequent inquiries for a cure for scab 
in sheep. We can now refer such ingquirers to the 
advertisement of “Laittle’s Soluble Phenyle,” on page 
120. We have seen so many testimonials of its efficacy 
that we have no doubt it will cure this disease. It is 
not a new remedy, but has stood many years’ test both 
here and in Europe. 

—It costs just a one cent postal card, directed to 
Powell Brothers, Springboro, Pa., to obtain one of their 
80 page books describing their celebrated Clydesdale 
horses. We hope all our readers, who really take a 
pride in fine horses, will communicate with this trust- 
worthy firm of horse breeders, and learn what they are 
doing towards the improvement of farm horses. 

—There is still no place in Philadelphia, or in fact 
any other city, where a farmer and his “boys” can buy 
garments to so good advantage as at Wanamaker & 
Brown’s Oak Hall. The price is marked on every arti- 
cle in plain figures, which is a great improvement over 
the old way. The salesmen are perfectly civil and gen- 
tlemanly ; if they are not they don’t stay in that house 


long. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readé@rs, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm JOURNAL. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—320 acres Wright Co., 
160 acres Pocohontas Co. and 160 acres Kossuth Co., 
luwa;: also 235 acres in Lacross Co, Wisconsin. Or will 
exchange for improved property Kart. io city or country. 
Address E, J. FRY, ‘Tamaqua, Pa. 


FOR SAL One of the Finest and Most 


= Productive Farms on the 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland. — improvements, 

in good order. Address, - ALLEN 
Auditors Office, B. & O. R. R. fy Fe Pease Maryland. 


CHOICE NEW SORTS. 
POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Ready July Ist. 
A pamphlet telling what varieties to plant and how to plant 
them, together with all needed infermation free to all. 
J. T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, Monmouth Co., New Jersey. 


ALL THE GOOD OLD SORTS. 
AE OE Sea SO a eS 


RN YOUR PORCHES AND 
LAWNS with the CINNA- 
MON VINE (Chinese Yam.) 


To all the readers of the Farm JOURNAL, who desire 
them, I will be pleased to send 2 fine ye: arling tubers, 
anytime before the 15th. of June, by mail free, on recpt. 
of their address and 10 cents to cover expense. 

Address I. W. BRIGGS, West Macedon N. Y. 


SEED POTATOES 


The Most Productive Varieties in Cultivation. 

Mammoth Peart and La Plume {) iumph, $2.00 per bue,; 
$4.00 per bbl. Burbank’s Seediing, Superior, Danmore, 
Leader, Bliss’ ‘triumph, Improved Peachb'ow, Victor 
Davenport and Genesee county King, $\ 50 perbush.; $3 per 
bbl. D. G STERRETT, Locust Grove Farm, Carlisle, Pa. 


DOUBLE HARPOON © 


HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 


ALL THE 











Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
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A WON DERFU L POTATO. | 
THE MAGNUM BONUM. | 
4 
(Not the English variety of the same name.) Un- : 
doubtedly by far the greatest early potato this 
country every produced, 548 bus. grown from 
one acre of ground, without any manure what- 
ever, matured and dug 60 days after planting. 
$100 in Cash Premiums to be paidin 1880 
for the largest yield from 1 lb. of seed. The Magnum 
Bonums are so far ahead of any early variety pow in culti- 
vation that it is bound to supersede all. Supply limited. 
Price of above $1.00 per Ib.,3 ibs. $2.00, 4 1 bs. , $2.2», by mail, 
prepa'd. By freight or express at purchaser’s expense, 
My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and | 3; pk. $2.50, 1 pk. $4.00, 14 bus $6.(0, 1 bus. $10, barrel, $20. 
Fiower Seed for 1880, rich in engravings from 
photogra — of the originals, will be sent FREE to all The Mammoth Pearl. ~ 
who app My old customers need not write for it. I fr 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever Guaranteed the very best in cultivation for a general 
sent out by any seed House in America, a large portion of | Cropper. I defy any person to bring forward a better at the 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions | Present, ae, Price, 1 Ib., 60 cts , 3 lbs., $1.25, 1 bus., $2.50, 
for cultivation on each package. A!l seed warranted to be | / bbI., $5., 10 bbls. or more $4.00 each. 
fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove other- For ‘taller particulars address | 8 
wise, I will refill the order gratis. The original introducer J. A. EVERITT, Box 229, Watsontown, Pa. 
of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead = re 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other ve; etables, I 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have their POSTPAID 
seed directly from VAT ne . true, and of the very 7 
best strain. why EGETABLES a Specialty. a ‘ : 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. Strawberry Plants: 50 Sharpless,) Either kind 
100 Crescent Seedling, 100 Monarch of | postpaid for 
West, 100 Cumberland Triumph, 100 i 
a Boyden’s Thirty, 100 Chas. Downing. | 
- tes one : » Grape-Vines: 15 Concord, 12 Hart- $| ' 
WILL PAY TO FEED YOUR STOCK! ford Prolific, 8 Martha (white) 
Pure Stock Seeds for present planting of cts, | Raspberry Plants: 50 Brandy wine r 
BEET, WHITE SUGAR per pound, .40 (Red), 15 Cuthbert (Red), 25 Herstine, PAPHAM, | 
"IMPROVED IMPERIAL sU GAR, - .75 (Red), 25 Gregg (Black), 50 Mam-| «& ANTHONY, 
we et Fee A eeet WURZEL - “ moth Cluster (Black). Clayton, Del. 
the ‘ se “ Blackberry Plants : 35 Lawtons,| Descriptive 
* pA HLLOW GLOBE MANGEL WURZEL, 50 35 Kittatinny, 35 Wilson’s Early, 35 Catalogue 
CARROT. IMPROVED LONG ORANGE, '“ — 1.00 Dorchester. 7 Fre 
al by Dit, 15 cents na pound for postage, | _~ °F sl ere 
INRY Seed Grower and Dealer 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue; contains tables, | ¢ = 
yields, profits, statistics, markets, and a general history 4 4 
of the improvements in Evaporating Fruits. ~ —) 
No business now pays as well or gives such quick re- * 4 
turns for the money invested. Particulars free. 
AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, : 
aN CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
9€} | Ground expressly for farmers’ use, Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs. 
ay Pa! gy gen Rock. PREPAKED THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
sAST or mixing with Paris The very large increase in our sales last year proves that 
Green. For sale by ton, bbl. or bush. | these machines fully sustaining the awards As the 
STRICTLY PURE Beat” made tothem at the great Centennial “hundred 7 
day trial,’ in Philadelphia, in 1876, and their complete 
PARIS R F victory at the Paris Exposition in 1878. We offer for 1880, 
5 machines from entirely new patternsand greatly improved 
‘ in every respect. 
Examine our New Lawn Sweepers, Hand or Horse size. 
rene le al q q GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMOR 
’ sD | Paientees and Manufacturers, 
Plaster and Cement Depot, 631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLASTER York Ave. & Callowhill Sts., Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices, yr 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. > Sa yr g 
Secttraies|| a. Ons S20 FOR 
qe q (raw elT ll eT. 10 cents each; | SINGER Machine, Drop Leaf Cover, 2 Draw’rs 
' at = “ng cts, HOWE oi 3 - 
Address A. S. BU Address i. F. GEYER, 
Agents wanted.] 288 Common street, L = woe esis 20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
J 
a Sit Pe ae 
( PEAS—Extra Early and other varieties. 
| CORN—AII varieties of Sugar and Sweet. 
| A N DR HY I" | | S’. | LETTUCE —Speckled, Butter and others. 
| CARROT—Stump, Horn and Half Long. f 
| BEET—Early and Late, for Garden or Field. | 
| CABBAGE Seed in all varieties for Autumn heading. 
PRICES LOW. CATALOGUES FREE. CALL OR ADDRESS ; 
LANDRETH & SONS" “Secs tren strcer, s PHILADELPHIA, PA | 
Vo. 4 Arch Street. s ; ‘ { 
4 
The Planet Jr. Garden Saal Drill, Wheel Hoe, Whee PO, e., &. 
y - 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
made such a votes of Garden Wheel Hoes and Seed Sowers. 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
offered tools so well ato beautifully finished, and ie in practice. 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
combined so well variety of work with ease of operation. These machines 
quickly save first cost. They are prominent Agriculturist premiums. and i 
JAS. VICK says he has never sold any so popu'ar. Correspondence \ 
= is particnierly so!'ci and des: riptive catalogues with numerous engrav- 
SF ticnlerly sol cited. and des: riptive catal th 
Mintenat ry free. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mfrs. of PLANET JR. Goods. 
. 
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